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A RAINY DAY. 





BY M. D. 





Oh, raindrops dripping from the eaves, 
Uh, sad wind sighing through the leaves, 
Oh, leaden clouds that cover all 

O’er hope and joy your shadows fall ; 
They fall upon my heart to-day, 

And peace and quiet flee away. 


O’er other scenes the slow rain fulls, 
To other hearts the soft wind calls: 
Oh ! lost one does it bring to thee 
Regretful memories of me? 

As it sweeps o'er thine aching heart 
Do ghosts of buried joys upstart 
And mock thee with the sad refrain— 
Never again! Never again ! 


Where once we loitered, I alone 
Now listen to the sad winds moan, 
Echoing from the eternal shore— 
Nevermore! Nevermore! 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’” ETC. 














CHAPTER X.—[CONTINUED. ] 
UITE wrong there, Lady Esther,’’ said 
the man quietly. ‘“‘If1 don’t know the 


wholé of the case, I can’t torm a right 
judgment as to what is best to bedone. But 
sailon, and I’ll keepaquiet tongue till 
you’ve finished.” 

‘‘Thero seemed an evil genius over my 
fate,’ she resummed. “For the first few 
weeks after my tather’s death I had re- 
mained in complete seclusion, with only the 
companionship of my chief bridesmaid a 
girl of Italian origin, who, with her cousin, 
had been educated in England under the 
care of their English mother’s relations. 
Giannetta and I had always been close 
friends, and I now believe that part of my 
coldness to my betrothed husband was 
owing to her veiled hints and flatteries, 
and her cousin’s strange fascination over 
my heart. 

“And now, when I was completely left to 
her mercy, and inost impressionable from 
my deep sorrow, she told me that her cousin 
had discovered the true cause of my lover’s 
extreme devotion to me, and his patience 
under my frequent slights and coldnesses. 
It appeared that there was some flaw in the 
title which made the inheritance of his es- 
tates doubtful, and my fortune (supposed to 
be a splendid one) had been a convenient 
resource in case of the worst. I was mad- 
dened with mortified pride and deceived 
vanity, if not love; and the result of the 
whole plot was my secretly leaving my 
home and country, and going through a 
clanestine inarriage with the cousin of my 
false friend.”’ 

“What was the secrecy for?’ asked the 
man abruptly. “You were your own inis- 
tress, and did not want for any courage, I 
know.”’ 

“I was not of age,” she replied; “and, 
though nothing could touch my right to my 
fortune, still the marriage would have 
needed my guardian's sanction, which, as I 
well knew, would not have been given. 
Besides, I hated all the fuss and publicity 
which a regular breaking off of my former 
engagement and this marriage would have 
induced ; and my friends were but too ready 
to fall into my views, so we were married 
in Scotland, and then abroad; and for the 
next two years I lived in splendor, luxury, 
gaiety, and—misery !’’ she added slowly. 

“How was that?” asked the man. ‘Was 
not your foreign husband kind to you?” 

“Yes, after a fashion,”’ she replied ‘ “put | 
I scom learned to hate him; and, when my 
money was expended, it suited him to nake 
ancther advantageous inatch. He begao 
Srat to slight, and then to insult me with 
the sseurance that our warriage was £0 un- 


certain and informal that it could be ques | 





tioned ; in fact, dissolved at any time ho 
liked.” 

“1 can guess your answer, Lady Esther,” 
said the man, smilingly. “I wouldn't 
have liked to be in the rascal’s shoes just 
then.”’ 

“You may be right, perhaps,’’ she said, 
with a shiver ; “‘but I soon learned the dif- 
ference between Italy and my own land, 
and I could see that my life and Jiberty, 
and thatof my child, depended on my 
keeping some self-control. 

“But I was not idle, though I appeared 
to wait submissively for his pleasure, and 
by a happy accident, and the help of a faith- 
ful servant who had learned to suspect my 
husband, I contrived to send away my little 
girl, and all the papers and available value- 
bles that had been left me, to England, 
during my husband's brief absence from 
his country seat, where he nearly impris- 
oned me. 

“T had intended soon to follow, to seek 
out my long-lost brother, whom I felt sure 
would forgive my former want otf sisterly 
love and fidelity to him, when he heard the 
deep wrongs I had suffered, and to implore 
his help to right my child—ifthere was any 
redress for me in law or justice. 

“But I did not know the nature of an 
Italian, nor the complete helplessness to 
which the state of that country reduces a 
woman like myself. 

“When Filippo found that our child had 
disappered, his concealed rage and terror 
soon displayed themselves in a manner far 
more effectual than words. 

“T was taken from iny homé, placed in a 
convent, and there forcibly detained for 
twelve long years, without a single chance 
of escape; and perfectly unaware of all. that 
was passing in the outer world. It was 
while escaping from that prison, after the 
death of my husband had perhaps made my 
gaolers somewhat relax their vigilance, 
that I inet with you while wandering in the 
woods near Villa Franca. You kuow pretty 
well the rest.’’ 

“Yes, 1 took you for a queen of the gyp- 
sies, or bandits, or something of that sort, 
when I first saw you,” saidtheman. “You 
were certainly a courageous woman, to go 
through even what you saw then, without 
wincing; and it was that made ime trust 
your word, and let you go scot free. But 
you’ve turned on me more than once since, 
and I don’tapprove of that. However, let 
bygones be bygoner, and wo shall perhaps 
understand each other better now. But let 
me hear exactly what you do want to find 
out, and what you ever expect to ac 
complish, and I’m man enough to help you 
to the best of my power. You've been 
punished, and I’m very sorry for you; and, 
in spite of your hard words and sneers, I aim 
stil] ready to do your bidding.” 

The woman winced under the rough fain- 
iliarity of the low-born man whose bhelpand 
coinpanionsbip had been, by a strange acci- 
dent, forced upon her; but the deep, 
anxious purpose of her life was too en- 
grossing and intense not to subdue all les- 
ser passions. 

“T can soon explain my object,” she said, 
quietly. “I am anxious first to discover 
my child and her protector, my own faith- 
ful Monica; then, when I have regained the 
papers, jewels, and letters, which are in her 
keeping, I should next take steps to vindi- 
cate iny own wiarriage, and-imy daughter's 
rights to the rank and fortune of her father, 
When that is once done, I could die 


| happy.” 


“ahah don't you try to find your broth- 

r?” asked the man abruptly. 

the hen been dead many years since, I 
feel certain,” 


bim or his widow can be obtained. The 





| 


she replied, “and no trace of | 


only letter that ever reached me in the con- | 


nm Monica, told me that much, and 
midreas I sent you to this 


vent fr 
gave 6 the 


day.” 


‘And is your husband dead?” he then 
asked. 

“So I heard,’’ she replied ; “perished in a 
sudden squall in the Mediterranean, about 
three months before my with his 
sister, her husband, and his so-called wife. 
1 heard the Superior speaking of it when 
she thought me sleeping during my recov- 
ery from an illness, and it gave me new 
strength and energy, for my long-relin- 
quished purpose.”’ 

‘“Humph ! a regular mortality,” eald the 
man. ‘Looks queer, but may be all cor- 
rect. There are strange things in farnilies 
soinetimes ; half-a-dozen or so go off like 
dead leaves. Well, I’ve got the scent so far 
now, that I know what trail I’m on; and 
though it’s a confounded bad one, I'll see 
what can be done. Your servant’s name 
was Monica, you say?” 

‘*Yes, Monica Donati. She was my hus- 
band’s foster-sister, but devoted to me 
partly, as I ever believed, froin some secret 
spite to him.” 

“And the child ?” he asked. 

“Would now be almost a woman,” she 
replied, sadly. ‘Heaven only knows what 
is the fate of the descendant of two noble 
families, whether slavery or crime or death 
has claimed her for his victim. My poor 
darling ; my dark-eyed, lovely little Vio- 
letta!"’ she cried, and tears came down those 
sallow, wan cheeks, burniug sud painful as 
a strong man's weeping. 

“Well, I don’t deny it's a bad look out," 
said the man but the child's a great thing, 
for people seein to remember a child a pre- 
cious deal better than grown up folks, and 
it may be she has got into some workhouse 
or other, where one might trace her out. 
But the money’s the thing, Lady Esther, 
and that you have not got, nor me either.”’ 

“T have got money's worth jn this,’’ she 
said, taking a rich diamond cross from her 
bosom. 

“This bauble was well concealed in a 
plain bone case, and the rapacious sisters 
thought it was of no value, and let ne keep 
it, to use, as they said, for the benetit of my 
sinful soul. 

“That ought to fetch enough to bribe all 
who can give me news of my darling. ‘Tis 
worth a five thousand dullars at the very 
least.’’ 

“If it brings half that we shall do,” said 
the man ; “but you see, I dare not take it to 
any of the regular shops, for they’d think it 
was acase of shoplifting, or burglary, or 
something, s0 I must pass itas well as I 
can for as much as it will fetch, and use the 
money to make us a bit more comfortable, 
and carry on the search.”’ 





“Comfort !’’ she repeated soornfully. Do | 


you suppose I care whetber [ am ina palace 


' the wheels go round, Lady Esther. 


or adungeon, if I were sure that all that | 


can be done is fulfilled, for the accom plish- 
ment of my life’s purpose? I tell you I 
would lay my head on the seaflold this 
hour, if it would work out my revenge, and 
secure my child’s re-instatement in her 
rights.’’ 

“Well, well,’’ said the man, ‘‘we shall 
wee. There's no good dying or living in 
inisery because there's been a clever rascal 
at work, and yourselfa bit ofa jilt and a 
fool, begging your sardon. There, don’t 
flaine up; but leave ine to do my best, and 
then we'll talk about the dying part of the 
business.”’ 

Jonas coolly placed the diamond cross in 
his capacious pocket, and rose to depart. 

“I'll be back in the morning,’’ said he, 
‘as soon a8 I've got the money; and when I’v 
considered it over a bit, I’ll tell you what's 
my plan of action. Besides,’’ he added, with 
the senseless laugh that so irritated the sen- 


sitive nerves of the haughty woman, “I've | 


another little iron im the fire that may 
bring in an honest penny, helr me In my 
declining years. 

And you'll business for 
abe sald, 


neglect my 
some fool’s vision of your own ! 





sharply. “But I won't be trified with any 
longer. I've been a weak idiot to have told 
you my long-concealed and shameful 


“Not a bit, nota bit, Lady Esther,’’ said 
he. “Perhaps the two things may help 
each other—dovetall, as folks aay. Any 
way, I won’t play you false now I know the 
truth. I thought yoa were half mad, or 
worse, before, and the whole thing a fool's 
errand. But, though I’: not sure that it’s 
not about as hopeless, still, there's some- 
thing real to look after, and I’m willing to 
take your word for the reward, if we suc, 
ceed.’’ 

“Reward !"’ she repeated. ‘“‘Ay, I should 
think no reward too great for the accom. 
plishinent of my purpose. I will give you, 
what you would think wealth and luxury, 
for the remainder of your life, if you 
prove my marriage and restore me my 
child.” 

“Three hundred a year, that’s about the 
figure, I reckon," said the nan, wito atwin- 
kle ot his eye. 

“That's not too much for a man that's 
seen better days, and istired of knocking 
about the world and living on his wits.’ 

“As you will,” shesaid, dreamily, “as 
you will. 

“My child would have estates and rank 
that could well afford even that usurious re- 
ward. 

“It was Filippo's love of play that wasted 
my fortune, and embarrassed hisown; but 
the estate of his ancestors were not at bis 
disposal, and they would be my ochiid’s,my 
fair Violetta’s, my pride, iny treasure !’' she 
exclaimed,stretching out ber arins asil they 
could clasp ber lost child. 

‘Then the rascal gotall your money, did 
he?” observed the man, slowly buttoning 
his coat, as he stood by the now minoulder- 
ing fire. 

“All,’’ was the reply. 

“It was, perhaps, a just punishment for 
my proud rejection ofan unknown sister- 
in-law and aggravation of iny father's anger 
against my brother. 

“There was indeed an estate that was 
once believed likely to reverttous; but 
the law suit was dropped while | was but a 
child. 

“That, at least, would have been my poor 
brother's, as it was not mentioned in the 
will. 

‘But my father never entered on the sub- 
ject with me, and I do not even know to 
whom it belonged. But it matters little, 
very little now.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the man, “so long as we 
can get money enough, that’s all we need 
care for just now. That's the oil that inakes 
Good- 
night.’’ 

The next moment the woman was alone, 
and she sat for soine time in her low chair 
as motionless and colorless as before the ar- 
rival of her guest. 

Her eyes were bent on the ground and 
her lips moved unconsciously, as if speak- 
ing to herself, though no sound issued trom 
thein. 

Then she suddenly roused herself from 
her deep reverie, and with a chill shiver 
began to prepere for her lonely, comfortiess 


Perhaps the story the woman had been 
relating had inarked mwre vividly than be- 
fore the contrast of her present circum- 
stances and her past life, for a look of shud- 
dering disgust came over her face as she 
tooked at the low pallet and scanty and not 





over-clean clothing. 

It wasa sight to satisfy the revenge of 
ber injured lover and her deserted brother, 
had they looked on the wan, squalid lodg- 
ing of the once courted and besutiful heir- 
6m. 

**] tell you, Pauline, it is quite impossible 
sald Mrs. Forbes to her daughter ‘I could 
not really outrage propriety and insull 
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my friends @ tar as to introduce your hum- 
jon, of rather attendant, a aie 


bie oompan 


wae Gre intended w be. sasang them. 


Your cousin and ron oe are qulle eteurd— 
Doat 


mad, to ever think of such a 


THE SATURDAY 





— 


l 


eS seriousiy annuyed 
The firat sep im Pauline s 
Om leavitig ber wher, Was to swethon ber 


me any wore. I ante, vente ogy Jn 
uted just be anpoyed 

by aneb rid mo infice.” “Mies Graham is to appear at the ball next 
“Bat, meme, "edd Pealipe who wasnot Tuesday,” abe wilh one of her gent. +st 

emily baffied in suy fancy she look “po happlest emijes. 1 have 
one peed know wis» she is: andin « uaaummma to let her have a nice new drew for 
party like that, you dont suppose Sa: ee Suean, there 
nate A be noticed, abe is alwavssoshy when | would not be tine foran to be bought 
re are pear; and, besides. she 4 Se, ee te have been 
ain that kh is pM likely any vue wear my pale creer 
at her « seeoud time.”’ | ailk, with the biack lace and the 


“lam nt quite ef your Spinlon, Pas 
line,” replied the experienced umfron. 
“The giri bas pints that may turn out tery 
attractive, if sue were Lrought @rward wo 
much. 

“Perhaps it was Ernest who pot it into 
your bee! \ ask for ber to be at tue ball?” 
she added, significntiy. 

A flush caiue over Pauline'’s fair cheek, 
and a quick, angry Mash of jealousy sbone 
in her blue eyes. 

“Mamma, vou are really provoking!” 
she exclaimed; “you always like to spoil 
all my picasure. 

“But J declare ] won't appear at all ff you 
vex tne beforehand; it's unkind on my 
birthday, and when Ernest is here. I mean 
Barbarat) be atthe party, and I promise 

she won teclipse ine, in epite of ail 
the attractious you Lave disevvered 8) sud- 
denly." 

Mra. Forbes was annoved bat she had 
sudmitted too long and tov implicitly Ww Pau- 
line W be abie tw vLeyin a different syste: 
now ; nore ver, sie bad anotuer and yet 
stronger tm Alive four repressing any exhibi- 
tion of ternper on her daughter's part at that 
particular inoment. 

“No, Lina. do nt be foolish,” she said, 
coaxingiy iaying ber band 
bright, fair hair. and l= king in her lovely 
face with a@ iwother's admiring fondness 
“Of course, I ad nit Barbara ie not likel 
to eclipme vou; neither is Lady Juddrell. 


real or fanciei, fro utue true vbject of his 
admiration, it is apits weaken and even 
destroy the eagerness and keen determina 
tion to bring :uatters © an issne. Now, I 
have never concealed from yon that it is 
your father's and wy earnest desire to see 

ow your cousin's wile. We bave rather 

opt hin at 4 distance from vou, because we 
thought it far better he should see you as a 
wotan, than vet accustomed to eonsider 
you a child, and be too much accustomed to 
your beauty aid grave tw be fully aware of 
your attract: ius. 

“And lan certain he was quite taken 
by surprise when lie first saw yon, though 
he is too wary t> let his feeltngs be seen too 
plainiy. 

“But I tell vou candidiv, I am by no 
means ® sure tual you wil Ox bin, upless 

ou are extre:mne.y careful in every respect. 

rnest isnot like other voung men. He is 
spoiled by being his own master so early, 
and travelling ateout ail these years: it 
inakes nen *®) eccentric and w iifal, and yet 
one must humor thew aijittie, Lina.” 

“7 can't see it, inarnina,”’ said the beauti- 
ful girl, tomsing her head secornfullv. ‘1 
sureiv néewi not break inv heart because the 


Great inan Il see does not propose to me. 
There are nutibers of others, I daresay, 
who would be glial to have me. I don't 


think I need be very much alarined on that 
score."’ 

“Foolish child! of course you need not,” 
gald ber mother; “tut vou would be a sitm- 
pleton to throw away suchachance. Why, 
with your beauty, and engaged before you 
come out, t) ainan of Ernest's pretensions, 
you would create a pertect furvure.” 

Pauline’s face now assumed a more 
thoughttul ¢xpreasion, and a suspicious 
glow caine up ‘air Young cheek—the 
giow of gratifie! vanity and daring ambi- 
tion. The brilliant picture fired her fancy, 
ifher heart was untouchel: and from that 
moment her resolution was taken, with a 
particulariy keen and acute perception 
of her position and of krnest’s peculiarities, 
that see:ne | livle in one s young and 


mihe 


incredil 
80 thoug itl ess. 

“Marina, she said, afler a pause, “make 
yourself quite happy. 

“T intend certainly to marry Ernest, but 
I don't mean to be his slave in order to win 
him; that would be the very way to disgust 
him. 

“Let bin see that he is not sure of me, 
and then be will ve far more vager w secure 
ine. 

“If I wereto condeseend to show any 
jealousy, he would despise me at once, and 
think there must be soinething in that plain, 
obacure Barbara to exciteany sucti absurd 
fears. 

Leave it to me, and depend on it, I shali 
manage hin tar better than vou would. 
Now just let ine bave my way once.” 

“For once!" repeated her immether, sigh- 
ing; “when don't vou have it Lina? I only 
fear we shail rue your having Leen so in- 
dulged, and thought s) wuch of.’ 

“Not a bit; not 4 wee, wee bit,’ said Pau- 
line, gaiiy, ber spirits returning as she saw 
she had won her victory. 

“Yoa will confes Iam a perfected and 
revised edition of your clever, handsome, 

udent self, when you see Lady Forbes of 

orbes Castile presented at the drawing- 
room next Spring, by her mother, Mrs. 
Forbes, on her marriage. Won't you be 
proud of your Lina, then?" she added, 
crouching down at ber mother’s feet, and 
laying ber head carressinsiy on her knees, 
while her bright eves danced with antici- 
pated triamph. 

The mother could not resist that beautiful, 
eoaxing upturned face, nor doubt longer 
that Ernest's heart would be proof against 
its power. 


on the girl's , 


on which sbe had set her heart. 


sad, proud look on 
strong & contrast 
| galety? or,as Susan had suggested, had 


green wreath in ter bale. You 
oaly put it om once, jost for wamma 
to judge of it, and i: wm exactly like a new 
dress. 

At this arrangement Sesan looked dis- 
mat isfied. 

“Why, is it nt good enough for Barbara 
when it was considered a charming dress 
for ine? exclai:ned Pauline, half losing ber 
self-coomnmand in her vexation. 

“Yen mim, mid the maid. “It is a 
beautiful dress, and too good to give away 
like that; since, in course, you could not 
wear italter Miss (;rabam had |een seen in 
it. It wae not that I was thinking ot.” 

“What ther ? asked Pauline,ju: patiently. 
“Are vou afraid you would have the trou- 
ble of altering nt? Why, it would alinost do 
as it is. 

“Certainly miss you are wonderfully 
alike in figure, only that you are so much 
mnore graceful looking,” replied Susan. “It 
was not that: only, do you think that the 
green would suit Miss Graham? You see, 
inisa, iti the thing for your complexion: 
but with black bair and a dark skin like 
Miss Graham's, it is so different: and it 
would bea pitv tothbrow the dress away, 
when it suits you #0 weil.” 

Susan had apparently pot lived as long in 
the tamily without catching some of the 
“policy” on which the ‘adies prided 
thernsel ves; but in this case it was thrown 


| away. 
Still, ifa ian i« diverted by any attraction, , 


“Nonsense, Susan! said Pauline. 
“Every one knows that dark hair, and eyes 
look well with black lace trimmings, like 
those on iny dresa, 

“At anv rate the dress must do, since 
there m no time for another, and she cannot 
wear her i-srown Silk, that'‘scertain. Thefe, 
take the dress, and try it on ber at once, 
and alter it if it needs it; orstay—send Miss 
Graham bere, and let ine see you put it on 
her.” 

Susan unwillingly obeved, and quickly 
returned with the uboonscious object of the 
beautiful helress’s an Xious schemes. 

“Barbara, I have nade mamma give me 
leave to have vou at my party,” she said, 
with a fascinating look of kindly pleasure 
at the announcement; ‘and, having done 
tiuus much, We iwuUust Colijnele the mater 
by a proper and elegant dress, that you 
may notdo diseredit to any introduction. 
There, lam going to reverse the usual 
order of things and make vou a present on 
my birtuday, instead of your giving me 
one. Isnt that a very beautitul dress? 
Aud T intend you to wear it, and that ivy 
wreath.” ; 

Barbara's breath was fairly taken away 
for the inoment, but the next instant a 
bright glow caine over Ler paie cheek, and 
then died fastiv away. 

Please do not, Miss Forbes,"’ she said. 
“I¢ is very kind of von, but I should only 
feel wretched, a desolate, Joneiy intruder 
on ascene where I have no riyht to be. 
You cannot imagine it—you, so rich, and 
courted, and beautiful; but please du not 
Say any nore about it, for I cannot, indeed 
I cannot.” 

Pauline’s heart was touched by the aad 
tone, the earnest look of those thoughttul, 
pensiveeyes, and fora genuine feeling of 
syinpathy for the girl whose fate was so 
contrasted with her own, made her stoop 
forward, and kiss the noble brow of the 
orphan. 

Sue would have vielded all to her just then 
rather than cause her the pain, the mortin- 
cation that her sensitive heart so dreaded— 
yielded all but the heart, the admiration, 
the homage of Ernest, which must be 
secured at any cost, any sacrifice of woman- 
ly Sympetny and good faith. 

“Silly girl! shesaid, kindly. “Will vou 
not be at hoine? Why should you mini 4 
a crowd in curown house? It will be 4 
brilliant sight—a delightful change fromthe 
school room.’ 

“Home! I have no home," aaid Barbara: 
“scarcely a name that I can claim as my 
own.” t 

“What nonsense you wise, crave damse!s 
can talk!" interrupted Pauline, who had no 
taste for glooiwn or tor delay in any scheine 
“T tell you 
my bowie 8 yours unless you make ine re 
pent tny promise by such unjust moanings 
against a remarkably confortable lite. 
There, tarn your eves and your anxieties 
in a@ more cheering direction, and see 
whether the dress can be made into adecent 
and rationa! fit.” 

There was no appeal, and Barbara had too 
much pride to atteinpt any further remon- 
strance. 

It was but adrop in the cup, alittle feather 
in the burden, perliaps scarcely worth the 
pain it cost her; but there was in her heart 
a consciousness of gentie descent, of hizh 
powers, and just claiis, that made the trial 


strangely galling to her, and with a quiet 


dignity she subinitied to Pauline’s wish and 
the elegant, costly dress was arranged, as if 
in mockery, on her usually plainly-attired 
fortn. 5 
Was it that, from her lowly station. 
was unfit for so briiliant a dreas. 
her 
with 


she 
or that the 
face formed too 
the unwonted 


such a mortification as this; and the 
girl shivered with pardonable vexation and 
disgust as she heard Susan's well-known 
step approaching to warn her of the sad 


ready 


preparations for Susan’s skilful 
soon completed; and then she threw on the 


sighed d ‘s choice | Her arms were empty, and 
“Vv ” doubt | Panline’s Of the robe been strangely : 
ry ee ghee and, if Ip variance with ber 


Whatever tbe reason, 


at ber 
astrange and striking foil 


—we creature who 


wthe bright lovely young 


ord at ber aide, curiously at the 
etiect of ber own 

bot most shade of 

bes «bpd tlhe es trans- 


which, except at rare in- 
onatl vellow and sallow bue from gt ens 
liar green of the robe; ber hair was almost 
funereal, when the ivy wreath was placed 
in contrast with her rk tresses, and the 
black lace that hung in flounces and trim- 
mings about the dress, completed the sorm- 
bre effect of the wholeattire. Barbara gave 
one quick glance, that took in the w le 
unbecoming, disfiguring result of her new 
toilette, and then turned in proud submis- 
sion to her fair voung inistress., 
mWell, what do a think of it?” asked 


Pauline, with a suppressed triumph in her | 
glance which did not escape Susan. “It | 
Weare strangely alike 


fits beautifully. 
in figure, apparently ; my dresses fit you so 
wel! * 


“And suit me so well!’ said Barbara, bit- | 


terly. ‘I ain content, Miss Forbes, if you 


are. 


“Don’t you think, miss, ifI were to mix | 


alittle scarlet with the wreath, and put 


some flowers to match in the dress, that it | 
beautiful, perfect. It will make even the 


would be a great iinprovement ?” suggested 
Susan. 

‘Certainly not,’’ 
cisively. 

Atthat moment aloud knocking at the 
door, andthe voice of Sir Ernest calling 
eagerly on his cousin, startled them. 

“Pauline, Pauline, where are you?” he 
cried. ‘Il have the horses atthe door, and 
here I find you shutup, as if you were 
craintming for honors.” 

Susan had o 
cla:inerous application for admission, and 
before Pauline bad time to reply, and join 
her cousin in the corridor, where he was 


waiting lor her, the figureof the orphan | 


girl, standing proudly and patiently before 
the large pier-glass, and the bitter look on 
that speaking !ace, had caught the voung 
man's eve, and given him a clue to the 
whole scene. 

But before be could catch a second 
or Barbara was aware that she h 


lance, 
been 


observed through the narrow aperture of | 


the door, Pauline had rapidly closed it, and 
danced gaily along the oorridor to her 
rooin, Calling Susan to assist her habit in 
the same breath which assured her cousin 
she would join him immediately. 

“For Selim’s sake, not yours, remem- 
ber!’ she added, with a gay look of seeimn- 
ing defiance, as she disappeared in her own 
apartinent. 

Barbara «till stood regarding her own form 
in that t«+faithful glass, and recalling with 
fresh and 
day when the knowledge of her own un- 
attractiveness had been first forced on her 
hotice. ‘She is soterribiy ugly!’ had been 
Lady Joddrell'’s ecaresiy-whtspored ejacu- 
lation, and Barbara’s lips unconsciously re- 
peated it now. 

“She was right’’ she inurmured. 
yes, lam indeed a contrast to Nature's 
favored ones, 
all-powerful gif of beauty, that seems to 
exercise Suci SWay over every one? Clau- 
dia, Pauline, and Lily, how lovely they all 
are! Why am I alone so plain, unattractive, 


and ugly! 





CHAPTER XI. 
|: was the evening of Pauline’s birthday 
yall. 

The day had as yet been a brilliant 
and sunny one with the young heiresa. The 
ricu gifts of her parents had been supple. 
inented in the early morning by a costly 
ret siinple bracelet from Sir Ernest, and a 
playtul but well-deserved compliment on 
the fair queenof he day, which brought a 
new and conscious beauty to her young 
lace. 

But Barbara, poor neglected Barbara had 
sat alone in the deserted schoolroom, and 
striven in vain todivertthe deep, oppres- 
sive sadness—the irresistible repining that 
would conquer her utmost efforts to rise 
superior to her own dreary destiny. Then, 
as the darkness closed in, and the various 


sounds that reached her became more busy 
and frequent, her mind awoke once more 'o 
the present and dreaded penance for which 
she inust shortly prepare ; the vision of the 


wretched green dress, the gloomy wreath, 


the distigured, lugubrious air they gave to 


her face and for:n, rose up before ber with 


terrible distinctness as she gazed on it in that 
too faithful pier glass. 


It was not in human natore to disregard 
poor 


hour. 


“Come, Miss Graham,” she said, “it's 


tine to dress. I've only got to finish Misa 


Pauline when the hair-dresser’s gone; so, if 
you'll just go to your room and all 
for me to do your hair, I'll make the 
best I can of you under the circumstances.” 

Barbara obeyed mechanically, and the 
and were 


ng dressing-gown that had been a break- 


fast dress of Pauline’s, and sat down to 
await the maid's entrance. 


Barbara looked languidly up as Susan en- 


| tered. 


artiste, scarcely 
| watch the operation as it 





was clear, now received a tinge of | 


replied Pauline de- | 


ned the door at the first | 
| delicate lace bertba over the bodice, and a 


, intellectual, an ee epery © 


Oh, why was I denied that. 


and even helped to perfect some of "il 


stole timidly along the wall, 
corner of the drawing-room, where she fan- 
cied she could best esca 
down on alow ottoman 
completely out of the way ; 


natural to her, the scene around. 


richl y-dressed matrons and well 
ing men, with a few rare sprinkling 
youn 
arrived 


instinctively shrunk back from any 
of recognition from them as her eyes ® 
their well-remembered faces. 


excitingly attracted by a form 

associat ° 

ing and bitter scenes of her young life ; 

yet it was one that involuntarily 
| ed her respect, her 







inquire about the 


or bestowing a look on the image 
in the . 


eee 


pecting to see the hated ivy-leaves yay 
on her hair, with the well-remembeng 


| funereal gloom. 
But, at the first glance, a start, a flash of 


leasure and surprise, an excila 
viagies bewilderment and delight encaps, 
her, and then she turned to Susan in ques 


tioning astonishment. 

It was indeed ainagic change ; for, 
of the dead, dark green of the ivy, a w 
of rich crimson camellias, with leaves of 
trosted silver, and soft delicate green, wag 
shining ainidst ber hair, casting a 


bloom on the now warm and almost 
liant cheeks that had looked so sallow and 
disconsolate half-an-hour before. 

“Susan, how kind,"’ she said, “how good 
of Miss wt oe men ee mend 80 
completely! It must have our doing 

, kind Susan.” , 

“Then you like it, do you, Miss Graham?” 
said the maid. 

“Like it!" said Barbara; “oh, Susan, it is 


green dress look less frightful. I am so 
very, very inuch obliged to——” 

«You don’t know what you’ve got to be 
obliged for, nor who to just yet,” inter. 
rupted Susan. “Look here!" she cried, 
producing a milliner’s box, trom which 
she drew forth a dress that brought the 
bright color to Barbara's cheeks, and the 
light to her eyes. 

It wasasimple but most exquisite dress 
of rose-colored silk, with no ornament but s 


small bouquet of camellias in front to match 
ber wreath. 

Susan lifted it over - go head, and 
began to arrange iton the ly graceful 
tigure, vedas” Barbers found breath or 
recollection to speak. 

“Then it was only a jest just to | me, 

nten- 


' and cover her own kind, nerous 


tions!"’ she exclaimed. ‘ r, dear Pau- 
line, how I misguessed you !”’ 

“It’s my belief that Miss Pauline knows 
very little about it,’’ said Susan; “but I 
won't say, because I don’t know. All I 
have orders for, is to dress you for 


| the ball, and nowI think you are about 


ready.” 
Barbara was indeed ready; and as she 
looked at herself in the glass she could 


| scarcely believe the image it reflected was 
| her own: the well-fitting, full, 


gracefully- 


flowin dress—the beautifully-arranged 


3! _hair—the becoming tint ot the flowers and 
Litter vividness that memorable | 


robe—the flashing, deep, rich brown eyes— 
the brilliant color on the cheeks—the white 
teeth just visible through the parted pe 
It was, if not a beautiful, at aa 9 gras 1, 
,w 


the mirror threw back ; and rbara’s idea 


Cel of her hopeless ugliness was fairly shaken. 
ae 4 Y, 


“Now go down at once, Miss Graham,” 
said Susan; ‘‘you look so fresh and nice.” 

The astonished girl obeyed, after another 
quick glance at the mirror, as if to persuade 
herself she was notin adream; then she 
descended the long flight of stairs, and 
timidly approached the lighted and bril- 


| liantly-filled saloons. 


The paused at the door, frightened at 


| her agerertacs in that brilliant crowd; 


though her own humble estimate of her 
powers made her conscious that little notice 
of so insignificant a person as herself would 
be tr) gg 

Still it was a bewitching scene that opened 
on her eyes when, at last the approach of 
servant with some trays of refreshments 
forced her tosteal into the throng. 

The rooms were dazzling with decorations 
and lights at every i inable point. A 
crowd, that seemed to bara fectly 
iinpossible to thread through without rude- 
ness, were collected in the first large draw- 
ing-room, while the next was appro 
to dancing, and the further to music. Bar- 
bara had known all these arrangements, 


rations ; but the effect was so s0 
bewildering that she could not have be 
lieved the rooms were the same apartinents 


fainiliar to her for so many months. Sbe 
to a remote 


notice, and sat 
had been 

and then, com- 

ively safe and re-assured, she began 10 

ook round, and observe, with the acuteness 


lliant mass of 
At first all seemed one bri jook- 


, tly 
ger and fairer faces among the recen 
irla, who had not yet passed 08 


into the ball-room. ehe 
Then at last, as ber mind calmer, 
reeived one or two famil faces omens 


auline’s more intimate friends, tb ro 


But presently her attention wee "oe 


with some of the mos oad 


and s oo 
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tain fascination of sympathy that was inex- 


plicable to h 


There was & thought, an intellect, and 


traces of deep, suppressed sufferin, in the 


fine face that was at once iutelli ivle to the 


kindlier nature of the girl, and awakened 
her finest sympathy interest. 


It was not gratitude, nor admiration, nor | 


stinctive regard alone that seemed tw 
y nen Barbara, with a singular attraction, t- 


wards Sidney Ashley. 


It wasa mingling of all, and perhaps 


more than all of these that made her follow 
each look and movement with such stranye 


interest. 
For to that noble-looking man, in whose 
face sie could read so many deep and sug- 
ive turns of intellect, of a heart that was 
capable of intense and abiding emotions, 


Barbara knew now that she owed much of 


the scant yet refined happinessof her lonely 


fe. 

. It was Sidney Ashley who had opened to 
ber the glorious world of melody in which 
she had so often forgotten the sufferings and 
desolateness of her outer life. 

And, as she had so often sus . when 

lating on the in rious gift that had 
Jaid the first foundation of her knowledge 
and acquirements, it was inore than proba- 
ble that Sidney Ashley had been the donor 
of those precious books, and the real bene- 
factor to whom she owed all her inental 
happiness, and the excellence which was as 
uncomnmon in its self as the mode by which 
it had been attained. 

How she longed to hear him speak on 
soine subject more worthy of himt ball- 
rooin chat—how she longed to tell him of 
the deep and heartfelt gratitude which 
swelled fn her bosom for his thoughtful, 
generous goodness! But her expectations 
were disappointed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Her Summer Boarder. 


BY A. P. THATCHER. 











a half high only, but spread over a great 
deal of ground. 

There wasa big velvety lawn in front, 
with half-a-dozen beech-trees that had stood 
there for a hundred years—inagaiticent old 
trees as ever cast their waving shadows on a 
suinmer day. 

There were old-fashioned flowers, and an 
old-fashioned rope swing,a well with a veri- 
table mossy oaken bucket; there were 
plenty of vegetables in the little garden 
patch, lots of eggs fresh every day, and all 
the nfilk that was wanted. 

Thero were berries and fruits, shade, and 
pure water, and a quarter of a mile away 
the sandy beach of the Atlantic and the 
young, new sea-side resort that had lately 
grown up there. 

“It isthe very place for you,"’ Isabel Dale 
said, with a happy eager look in her dark 


eyes. 

"het Mr. Felix Pontifex smiled back at 
her, with that look a man gives a pretty girl 
whom he adinires unusual) y much. 

“TI shall decide upon it, then. 
Cottage,’ a pretty rural name, and the land- 
lady diet ~ 

Isabel laughed,showing her distractingly 
pretty dimple. 

“Miss Ainy Barry, a little ugly old maid, 
and just as nice as she can be.’’ 

Mr. Pontifex atfected a horrified scowl, 


|: was a pleasant little place, a story and 


‘Beechclifi | 














| and of all things Mr. Pontifex least adinired 


plain little women. 

But she was good—there were not two 
ways about that, and she succeeded in mak- 
ng sien enaanly cou fortable. 

“Mr. Pontifex is just delighted with 
Reechcliff Cottage,” Isabel Dale said one 
bright morning, when she dro in a 
moment—such a radiant vision in her pale 
blue lawn and @ pink ribbons,her lovely 


| face all aflush, her eyes shining like stars, 


Amy was mixin 
@—lemon pie an 
= favorite deasert. 

‘Ia that so?”’ Amy laughed, holding out 
one short dimpled arm inside the oven to 
ee. 

“ ‘s pleasant to know, and especial! 
from you Saek for I feel most welraua> 
ful to you for recommending wy little nest 
to —_ 

“He is a great friend of yours, isn't he?” 

Taabel laughed, anda little crimson flush 

8. 


warned her k 

“Ob, I don’t know! Yes, heis a friend, 
of course. 

“I’ve known him for over a year now. 
He's handsome, isn't he?’’ 


puff paste for lemon 


“I think he is the finest looking gentle- 
man I ever saw,"’ Amy answe uietly, 
then bent a little puzzled iook upon Isabel. 


“How did you come to send hin here? I 
should think you would prefer to have him 
with you at the St. Robert.” 

Rs little goose, can’t you understand 


“Indeed, I don't want him at the botel— 
why, there’s Vera May, and Jessie Dean, 
and that lovely Miss Hathaway from the 
West—Amy. 

“T am so glad he came here, where there’s 
no temptation for him to be made a dead set 
at. 


“A handsome rich widower, you know, 
is a great . 

‘Here, he’s safe, you see.’’ 

She certainly did not mean anything cruel 
but, it touched little plain Amy as nothing 
had ever hurt her. 

And, proud little woman as she was she 
suddenly had to rush to the | gs for nore 
sugar, to hide the tears she felt coming to 
her eyes. 

Mr. Pontifex was safe at Beechcliff Cot- 


6! 
— she was too old, two plain, too decid- 
edly an old maid to be dangerous to any 
man's peace of mind. 

It was all true, and she had known it all 
her life, but somehow it occurred to ber as 
never betore. 

Little, and plain, and old, but witha wo- 
man's heart beating warin and strengthful 
in her bosom; and somehow Isabel Dale’s 
rare blossoiny beauty seemed, for ainoiment 
the most desirable possession inal] the 
world, because with it, such love, and devo- 
tion, and adimiration could be won. 

She thrust the toolish thought away from 
her, and came back, her sugar-crock in her 
hand. 

“Do you bathe every day,Isabel? I heard 
the children saying the water was deligbt- 


| fully warin to-day.”’ 


“We go down every day—who don’t you 
go, Miss Barry? I have the loveliest bath- 
ing-dress— creain flannel trimmed with 
brown. 

“Can't you go with us at four o’clock to- 


av? 
“Mr. Pontifex is going, and mamma, and 


| Chris.’’ 


and helped Miss Dale into the carriage | 


again. 


“A vory picturesque place indeed,’’ he | 


said, looking back towards the pretty old- 


fashioned house under the shade of the big | 


beeches. 

“] am glad you spoke of itto me. I will 
drive over aguin when Miss Barry is at 
home and 
inents.’’ 


Which arrangements were,that in consid- | 


eration of twenty-tive dollars a week, Mr. 


make the necessary arrange- | 


Pontifex was to have Miss Barry's two front | 


rooins for himself and his little motherless 
children and a rooin in the attic “lean-to”’ 
for their nurse, the buxom young North 
Ireland girl. 

It wasa perfect godsend to little Amy 
Barry, little ugly old maid that she was,and 


How she would have liked to go! But, 
hers was not the life of pleasure and ease 
that the brilliant butterflies of fashion 
lead. 

“] rather think pot,’’ she said. ‘I want to 
make a short-cake for tea—the children are 
so fond of it, and I promised itfor to- 
night."’ 


think I should have died, too! I meant to | 


| havetold you this very day how I have 


| learned to love you, that 1 want you to be | Bric-a-Brac. 


| 


my blessed little wife, if you can care 


re formetocome to me. Can you 


| Am Do you dear ?"’ 
= * o * _ 
And even Isabel could not 
happy Amy her great ness when she 


rice-pudding was Mr. | 


| 





| 


**But the children can be disappointed for | 


Pontitex step 
so handsome in his white duck suit that 
Ainy’s own skilful hands had laundried. 
Isabel gave a rapturous glance of welcome 
and A:nv laughed a little confusedly. 
“I hope I ain not intruding, or that this 
delicious old-fashioned room is forbidden 


once, you wopped Miss Barry,” and Mr. | among the French and Germans, besides 


| ground,” he said. 


when she knelt beside her bed that night, | 


she offered her thankful prayers that Mr. 
Pontifex had coine ty sin0vth her tinancial 
road for her. 

For asuminer boarder meant 80 much to 
Miss Barry, who, tive vears ago had lost in 
one week, her nother and father, and the 
big strong brother who had been such @ 
tower of strength to then all. 


There had been nothing left to Amy but | 


the homestead where she had been born 
and always lived, and when people had ad- 
vised her to sell it, and put the money in 
the bank for arainy day, while she went 
about sewing, she indignantly scouted such 
counsel, 

“No, indeed. A fariner’s daughter ought 
to inanage a bit of ground as well as a far- 
mer’s son. 


“I'll keep the place, and in summer I'll | 


take boarders, and Larry O'Toole shall do 
my heavy work for ime. 
“When the ‘rainy day’ comes I'll have 
= home anda pennyinthe bank book.” 
he had prospered until the last year; so 
that now, when Mr. Pontifex came, it was a 


g°dsend to her, and she went about her | pe 


retty cosy little house as contented and | 


@ppy as the day was long. 


' 
An “ugly little old maid,’ that was what | 


bonny bright Isabel hud called her, and 
Felix Pontifex caught himself one day 
watching her, as she went fitting froin place 
to place, in her hig white apron and tucked- 
Up Sleeves and satiny-brown heir braided 
beneath a brown silk net, both his children, 
Phil and Edna, trotting around after her. 


Yes, she was plain, undeviably, and little | 


Any pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, Mr. Pontifex,’’ she said, and 
then went on with her pastry, while he and 
Isabel chatted and laughed. 

And it ended by taking Amy’s consent to 
go with them bathing. 

She never knew quite how it all happen- 
ed, none of them knew, but little Edna 
managed to separate herself from the 
others, and the firstthing anyone knew,she 
was screaining and being borne out by the 
breakers, and Amy had plunged in after 
her, entirely oblivious to the important fact 
that she was not much more*able to fight 
the heavy seas than the child. 

There was a little consternation, a shriek 
or 80 from Isabel, an exclamation of some- 
thing not perfectly intelligible from Mr. 
Pontifex, a prompt command to Isabel's 
big brother, Chris, and then shortly after 
little Edna and Amy were carried out un- 
conscious; and the nextthing Amy knew 
she was on her own loynge in her little sit- 
ting-room. withthe sound of Isabel's and 
her mother's voices in the next room, and 
Mr. Pontifex’s handsome, anxious % +. 
looking down in her face us he sat de 
her, little Edna, unconcerned as 
rched contentedly on his knee. 
“Ainy !’’ he said. in a low breathless sort 
of way as she looked ap raring A at hit; 
“Amy, my brave little darling, thank God, 
I saved you, for myself, didn't I?” 

She suddenly began to cry, what did he 
mean? ila 

W as it a dreain, atantalizing dream? 

“A my,’ the luw passionate Voice went on 
and the grave bandsome face, all full of ex- 


posers drooped so near to hers that she 
I 


,ew it was no dream—“if you had died, I 


ever, 


! 





saw what perfect biies cone to the little 
wotnan froin her summer boarder. 
—-—-— 


THE TURKS AND THE PROPHETS.—The | 


Turks have a great rd for the prophets 
and holy men whose histories are given in 
the Old and New Testament Soriptures, 
especial! for Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, and Jesus; 
but the glory of all these is eclipsed by 
their own fay mer As has been remarked 
by a Turk autbor, “All other prophets 
and a lesare but a diadem on the row 
of our lord Mohammed.” Many attempts 
have been made to explain this prvtound 
reverence for Mohammed by his countless 
followers. Other causes may, have aided, 
but the main cause, doubtiess, is to be 
found, not in his moral maxims, nor in the 
sensual paradise which he offered to his fol- 
lowers, nor yet in the vague belief that he 
— as the oracle of God, but in the fact 
that he is regarded asthe revealer and de- 
fender of the doctrine of the Divine unity. 
‘ - character ke became, in the eyes of 

8 followers, a reformer as opposed (1) to 
idolatry, (2) to another 7 Onrlalanlity 
which accepted the honor of images, pict- 
ures, and saints, and (3) to a pure Chris- 
tianity which holds to a trinity in a unity. 
But whatever may be the cause of this 
supreine devotion, there can be no question 
in Fr tw the tact. Nothing can exceed 
the jealous care with which Moslems guard 
the reputation of their prophet; oven an in- 
sinuation that be waa not all that is claimed 
for him is resented as a personal insult. The 
naine of Mohammed kindles a burning en- 
thusiasin in the breasts of his followers, an 
enthusiasm which sometimes breaks forth 
in terrible massacres, but is generally quiet 
and powerful, like the flow of a deep and 
inighty river. Lethargic as most Turks are 
the name of the eC at once arouses to 
action. The form of the Turk becoines more 
erect, his dull eyes flashes, his blood flows 
quicker, and his gs becomes elastic when- 
over a detested Christian, more bold than 
his fellows, dares to insinuate a doubt of 
the divine mission of Mohammed. There 
is a subliinity in the enthusiasm of the Mos- 
lems for their prophet of Arabia. It was 
this enthusiasm that conquered Constanti- 
ple, and that terrified Europe beneath the 
walls of Vienna. Itis the same rapt end 
dominant passion that stands like a wall of 
adamant in the path of the inodern mission- 
ary who attempts to teach the Moslem a 
pure Christianity ; and itis the knowledge 
of this that inakes the Christians of the East 
to-day tremble in the presence of their Mos- 
Jems conquerors. ‘The Christians know 
that they are surroundsd by those whose 
fanatical hatred of Christianity is like the 
ponee tires of a volcano; they can never 
»@ sure that those fires will not, at some 
unexpected inoment, break forth with de- 
structive fury. 

—.———  - ~<a -- - 

Dogs AND THEIR Mast£Rs.—The Queen 
of England's favorite dog, a splendid Dach- 
sund Seo perfectly dignified and rigid in his 
deineanor that he keeps all her Majesty's 
inferior terriers and colleys in ineek subor- 
dination, and is himself generally known 
as the “Lord Chamberlain’ of the canine 
Court. Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that, as the Aryan race loved dogs 
more than the Semitic, #0 among Aryans, 
the Anglo-Saxons have been pre-eminent 
for the saine sentiment. It istrue we have 
ainong the Celts the Dog of Liewellyn, and 


in the big shady kitchen, | the Dog of Montargis, we have innumerable 


gloritied dogs of tradition and poetry. But 
the tone of nine French writers out of ten, 
when they talk of dogs, reveals the hollow- 
ness of Gallic regard for tlre noble beast. 
In the same way in Italy, dogs are asa rule 
less useful and are often treacherous 
enough to receive caresses graciously, and 


| afterward, when opportunity offers, to turn 
round and bite. 
| and the land wherin the dog réceives most 


But the very land of dogs, 


himeelf rises to his 
noblest developinent of character, is un- 

uestionably England. It is to be deplored 
that the greatest English poet neveg drew 
the character of a noble dog, and “conde- 
ascended to degrade his pen by the imisera- 
ble caricature of Launce’s cur; but since 
Shakspeare's days our poets have done 
what in thein lay to make up the omission. 
Cowper, Walter Scott, Burns, Byron, Ten- 
nyson, the two Brownings, and Matthew 
Arnold, have all been eminent dog lovers, 
and have written tender things of dogs, liv- 
ing and dead. English history is tull of 
records of as le dogs of Charles I. 
pitifully faithful dugs, like the little creature 
which acoompanied Mar 
the scaffold and laid itselfdown between the 
severed head and beautiful neck; silky 
spoiled favorites, like the spaniels 

harles II., and Diamond, the cog cf Sir 
Isaac Newton, which gave that great philo- 
sopher a year's extra trouble by destroying 


his papers. 


7 

AFTER an experience of five years, and 
exhaustive tests of twenty-one different 
systems, the Paris Street Car Company has 
abandoned the use of steam and reverted to 
the use of horses as a cheaper and in all re- 
spects more satisfactorily motive power. 


genuine bonor, and 


| Scarcely a week has passed without suine 


| accident on 


! 


| forbade the further use of 


the steain line which proved 
costly to the company and led to complaints 
from the public. At last the authorities 
steain, and the 


company was perfectly ready to acquiesce. 


of | 





At Fresco.—This is an Italian phrase, 
meaning, to the shade and employed Ly 
| English writers as an equivalent to “open 
| air,” asan al fresco@ntertainiment. 

Just tie Cieese.—Tiite familiar vul- 
garisim, used in commendation of a thing, is 
a mere orientalisin, ineaning “just the 
thing,” frou. cheez, Hindostanee for “a 
thing.”’ 

INCREASE OF P198.—One pair of pigs will 
increase in six years to one bundred and 
nineteen thousand one hundred and sixzty- 
nine, taking the increase at fourteen tin.es 

rannuin. A pair of sheep in the same 
ine would be but sixty-four. 

Tae LARGestr ’ank.—The most exten- 
sive park is Deer Park, in the environs of 
Copenhagen, in Denmark. The inclosure 
contains about 4,200 acres, and is divided by 
asinall river. ‘The largest pleasure ground 
in this country is Fairmount Park, Phila 
deiphia, which contains 2.7.0 acres. 

ENGLISA Fa Mitins.—Families frequent- 
ly die out in real life in a manner which 
would be thought an extravagant reach of 
the imagination ina fiction. There ia an 
English squire at this imoment whose father 
was the youngest son of the youngest of 
seven brothers; the present squire has been 
married twenty years, but is childless; so ia 
his next brother, and his youngest brother 
died unmarried at twenty-seven, 

AUSTRIAN LADIES.— There are no ladies 
in the world so capable of doing so many 
things and doing them well, asthe Austrian 
ladies, pes pn those of high birth. No 
matter what they inay be called on to do, 
from cutting a dress to waking o@ salad, 
they are always ready. Young girls with 
titles and fortunes are sent to famous willln- 
ers and dressinakers, where they serve a 
regular apprenticeship, and remain until 
perfectly able tw cutand make any gar- 
ment. 

CHINESE BeLts.—An old Chinese Em- 
peror Yu, the great,—used musical inatru- 
ments for a very good purpose. lie placed 
before his pal. ce a large and a siumall bell, a 
drum, a gong, and a tambourine, and any 
person having business with bin would be 
admitted on striking one of these. By the 
various sounds, he could tell, before seeing 
him, the nature of his visitor's business. 
The large bell ineant that the person was 
coining to complain of an injustice; the 
sinall one was for private visitors; the drum 
told that the business was about the man- 
ners or custoins of the empire; the gong, @ 

ublic misfortune; the winbourine asked 

rthe emperor's judgment in regard to 
soine criine. 

ARAB BALL-PLAYING.—A travellor says: 
about 15 Arab boys and inen—some of the 
latter with white beards—some with sabres 
some with gunsslung across their shoul- 
dors, were tossing « leathern ball about as 
big as an orange. One would take it, let it 
fall, and send it to the air with a blow of his 
foot; all the others rushed to catch it before 
it fell. The one who caught it repeated the 
action of the first; and, suthe group of play- 
ers, always following the ball, were in con- 
stant movement from one point to another. 
The curious part of it was that there was not 
a word, noracry, nor a simile among them. 
Old men and boys, all were equally serious 
and intent upon tho game a8 upon some 
necessary Inbor, and only their panting 
breath and the suund of the feet could be 
heard. 

Tue City or CANALS.—Many persons 
are under a great misapprehension as to the 
means of transit or locomotion in Venice. 
It is a inistake to suppose that there are no 
streets, and that it isabsolutely necemuary to 
go from place to place by gondola. it is 
true that three bridges—the Rialto Bridge 
ofthe Middle Ayes, and two modern fron 
bridges — span the (Giraud Canal which 
divides the city in equal halves; it is true 
that the city is built upon 117 isiands, inter- 
sected by 1oUsiuiall canals and 1550 passages; 
but almost every one of the water streets 
have a quay or footpath bordering it while 
400 bridges unite island to island, so that it 
is quite possible to go tu every part of the 
city on foot, although few perhaps would 
care to do so, for there is not, in all the 
world, ainore dificult place for the traveller 

uided only by the “iight of nature,’’ to 
find agiven spot. That spotmy be only a 
few hundred yards away, butto reach it he 
may have to cross a dozen bridges, some 
leading to the right, and some to the left, 
and traverse a8 inuny squares, of which 
there are 306, or 128 lurger squares, and 269 
sinaller squares. 

Tur Lion's Sonnow.—In the beginning 
of the last century there was in the imen- 
ayerie at Cassel a lion that showed an aston- 
bios degree of tameness Lowards the wo- 
This went so 


j 





man who had care of him. 


| far that the wowan, in order to amuse the 
| omens which came see the animal, 
Queen of Scots to | d 


not only ber 
| hand, but even her lead, between his tre- 
| mendous jaws, She had frequently per- 
| 
! 


would often rashly place 


formed this daring act without suffering in- 
ury; but once, having introduced her head 
into the lion's tneuth, the animal made a 
; sudden snap, and killed her on the spot. 
| Undoubted|y this catastrophe was uninten- 
| tional on the partof the lion; probably at 


the fatal inoimentthe lair of the woman's 
head irritated the lion # throat, and com- 
pelled hius t) sneeze or cough. This ty 1 
sition seeing to be coniirmmed by what fol- 
lowed: for as soon a8 Lue lion perce ived that 
he had killed bis attendant, the good-tein- 
| pered and grateful ani:el exhibited signs 
of the deepest in vit \ sid hi:nself down 
by the side of tim btsatl ihniy which he 
would not suffer tuke away from 
| him; refused to take any fvod, and in a few 


days pined himself to death 
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* A MAIDEN FAIR. 





BY tT. w.T. 





Fair as the lily that hides in the dell, 
And sweet as the rose @ full bloom, 

If ever I sigh, one glance from your eve 
Would dispel ali my surrow and gloom. 


If ever frow care I'd worry or fret, 
Or anything ecem to annoy, 

Only one sip from your sweet ruby lip 
Would 61) me with pleasure aud joy. 


If im passing through life, it often occurs, 
I'd be stricken with sickness aad pain, 

One littie caress would banish distrese— 
I'd be free from my siliments again. 


If poverty came, with ite hard, ruthless hand, 
My plans and ambition to spoil, 
Your bright emile would cheer, | never would fear 
Teo battic the world and its toil. 
If in adversity friends did desert, 
Aad foes in their malice deride, 
1'4 never despair, | nothing would care 
If l only had you by my side. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER IV.—[continvgp. } 


WOULD rather earn money in sone 
other way,"’ Leah sald. 
Her father interrupted her eagerly. 
“The earning of money is the least part of 
it, Leah; do you not see? It is true we 
must have money, but the teaching of the 
people is the principal thing.” 
Fell me what they are to be taught,’ she 
ented. 


u 
ito hate, first of all, all existing institu- | 


tions. They must be taught t hate iin- 


perialisin, royalty, the aristocracy, and the | 


They must be taught to hate the | 1% now they had to bear privations; but 


gentry. 
Sovereign, the I lature—government in 
every shape and form, @xcept such as may 
bein theirown hands. They must be taught 
that the goods of this fair world were never 
meant to be in the hands of afew. They 
must be taught that it is a monstrous injus- 
tlee thatone man should own tertile lands, 
waving woods, broad deep streains, nines 
ofuntold wealth underground, while another 
dies from want of bread. They must be 
taught, Leah, that no inan has a right to 
make slaves—to torture, to kill, to bind the 
necks of thousands of bis fellow-inen under 
an intolerable yoke. The earth was made 
for man—not for a 

“But,” she said slowly, “men must be 
ruled, inust be governed. It seems to mea 
fittle matter whether they are ruled by 
kings or by such as you. 1 know little, but 
I cannot belp thinking that, if all these bar- 
riers were swopt away by a mighty wave of 
revoluion, the self-saine barriers would nat- 
urally arise again. All men cannot be equal 
—industry must outstrip idleness, genius 
must succeed better than folly, wisdoin 
reign over ignorance. If you make the 
minds, hearts, characters and consciences of 
men equal then there might be sume hope 
of equality in circumstances," 

He looked at her angrily. 

“Do you know,"’ he cried, “that those are 
the very arguinents of my enemies? Who 
has taught them to you?” 

“No one," she replied. ‘*No one has ever 
spoken to me of such things. I only say 
what | think."’ 

“Then you must speak in that fashion no 
more, Leah. You must strangle your own 
ideas. I tell you that they are all wrong. 
You must apply yourself diligently tostudy 
whut I inay cal] iny side, the people's side, 
of the question. A woman like you, young 
and beautiful, ought to away the masses; 
you must give your life to it, and discard all 
— all nonsense, about—the other 
side.’’ 

She looked up at hin thoughtfully. 

She had much to say, she did not in her 
own simple girlish mind agree with one 
word of his argument. 

Why should she stand up to tell the peo- 
ple not to love their Queen ? 

Only last week every bell in the citv had 
chimed in honor of the Queen's birthday, 
and, listening to them, her eyes had grown 
dim with tears, 

Who could say one word against the royal 
and noble lady whose crown was the purity 
of her life? 

How often had her own heart beaten when 
she heard the loyal voices of the people cry, 
“God save the Queen !"’ 

And she was to teach men to hate the no- 
ble lady worthy of all love! 

As she stood silent, Martin Ray watching 
every change in her face, she recalled to 
mind what she had heard of two lectures 
given lately. 

One was toa la audience in a crowded 
city—a lecture on Republicanism—when the 
lecturer spoke in such terins of the Queen 
and the Roya! * amily that honest iner were 


= 
hen he had concluded tn a fiery outburst 
of elog uence, ainidst a breathless silence one 
man stood up and cried out, “God save the 
Queen !’’ 

Instantly the cry was caught up by hun- 
dreds of voices; a reaction set in; where 
treason and disloyalty had reigned triuin- 
phant, loyalty conquered. 

“God save the Queen!" resounded 


streets of the great city. 


The other lecture that crossed her mind | 


was one given in a pretty quiet u:idland 
town—given by a lady who was an atheist, 
and whose mission it was to preach — 
the Great Creator who had given her 








She used the most brilliant and specious 


uments; she oe ony forward some ideas 
essences irrefutable ; she concluded ber 
lectare in a deep dread silence. 

The hearts of those who had listened were 
heavy and sad. 

Suddenly in their midst rose up an old 
white-haired tnan. 

He stood bare-headed, with his face 
slightly raised. 

“I believe in God, the Mighty, the Mer- 
ciful,’’ be said. 

And those who were present went home 
with firmer taith and clearer hope. 

She thought of these two events, and ber 
face was full of doubt. 

“I have no more tine just now," said 
Martin Kay. ‘There is a meeting of the 
del at three, and I must be present. 
I will find leisure to teach you, Leah; and, 
believe me, a grand wission lies before 

ou.”’ 

: Buton the face of the girl here was no 
light of enthusiasim—nothing but the shadow 
of doubt and of fear. 


CHAPTER V. 
GLOOMY house in a gloomy street, 
A quite unfitted tor the habitation af two 
cver 





beautiful and brilliant girls. 
one who knows Manchester knows 
Great Divan street. 

It is thoroughly respectable, quiet, and 
dull. 

“The Voice of the People’ made his abode 
here, partly because it was nearer the chief 
places where bis business lay. 

The residence he had chosen was certainly 
the dullest in the street. 

The rooins were siwall and dark; there 
was not even a glimpse of green at the 
back ; and 1n the front was a row of houses 


| on which the sun seldom shone. 


Martin Ray did not suffer much,as he was 

enerally from home; but to bis daughters 
t was untold misery. 

They knew and understood little of their 
father's polities; they om (e he was a 
great thinker of 7 unequal fortune. 

They had enjoyed many of the luxuries of 


that time would pass, and brighter days 
dawn. 

There was little furniture in the house. 

Martin Ray's study and bed-room were 
the two 1nost luxurious apartinents. 

There wasa piano in the little parlor— 
Martin never allowed his daughter to be 
without that—and here, at the close of a 
bright May day, the two girls sat quite 
alone. 

There was not much sunlight in the 
room, but what little there was showed the 
faded carpet, the shabby furniture, and the 
beautiful faces of the girls. 

Leah, whom her father in his selfishness 
had designed for so grand a mission, whose 
life was to be sacrificed to him, was just six- 
teen ; Hettie, one year younger. 

Yet there was the greatest difference be- 
tween thein. 

Leah was beautiful, graceful, in the very 
spring-tide of life, with the promise of a 
inagnificent womanhood. 

ettie, though only one year younger 
scomed still a child.” tic oii 

She was tall, slight, and unformed. 

Her face was autiful, too, and gave 
romise of even greater loveliness; but, al- 
10ugh like in feature, it differed greatly in 

expression from that of Leah. 

Hettie had hair of pvle bright gold, that 
was like an aureole round her head; she 
had eyes blue as heaven, bright, and lus- 
trous, with hidden depths seen by no one 

et. 

The chief expression of Leah's tace was of 

ride ; it did not lack beauty, but it certainly 
acked tenderness; while the chief loveliness 

of Hettie’s face lay in its softness. 

The one year madea wonderful difference 
between these two yirls. 

No one would have treated Leah as a child 
or Hettie as a woman. 

The two sisters bad the deepest love for 
gach other. 

They had preserved two traditions in their 
lives untouched ; one was a loving, sorrow- 
ful memory of their mother—the other, be- 
lief in their father. 

Of late this latter trait was just a little less 
observable. 

On one or two occasions their faith had 
been somewhat tried; but they had been 
loyal—they had said no word to each other. 

On this May evening they had been try- 
ing. to amuse theinselves. 

he house was dull, but they could not 
leave it; the lovely sunshine lay all around, 
but they could net go out to see it. 

They had been singing, but their fresh 
young voices had died away, and over then 
crept the weariness of restless discontent. 

“Oh, Leah, how dull this is!’ cried Het- 
tie at last. ‘My father said yesterday that 
we ought to be proud to be the daughters of 
a patriot. If all patriots’ daughters are dull 
as we are, I ain sorry for them.” 

Leah went to her and threw her arms 
round her sister’s neck; she laid her dark 
head against the golden one, and the two 
yaaee faces close together formed a pretty 

ure. 

“It is dull, Hettie,”’ she said, “but I ain 
not dull. I am trembling with excitement. 
I could not decide whether I should tell 
you or not. They say you are only a child, 


Hettie, but in your sweet gentle fashion you | 


are more of a woinan than I am,” 
Hettie laughed. 
“Why do you say that, Leah ?” 
“It is quite trae. You are not so impul- 


sive as I am, Hettie: you are not so proud 
through the vast building and through the | - 


and I lack that gentile consideration for 
others. You are wiser and inore thought- 
ful than I am.’’ 

“I am not so beautiful or so noble, Leah.” 
she cried. 
ing about telli 

‘All that my 


mne? 





“W hat is it you have been think. | 
®aid to me. I am ao | 


miserable about it. Hettie, when 1 look 
into my own heart, I am not quite sure if I 
believe ali that he teaches ;” and the two 
sisters exchanged a fearful timid glance. 

It was high treason indeed not to believe 

iim. 
Saute made no answer ; she did not know 
or understand exactly what her father d 
Th won 
ah went on. 

“God made the world, and He must have 
frained the laws for it. It seems hard to be- 
lieve that it has gone wrong all the time,un- 
til our father began to set it right. 

“Jt does seem strange,” —s Hettie. 

“And now,” continued Leah, “he says 
that I must learn to take his place. 1 ain 
such a young girl,and I know so little. He 
has trightened me. He wants me two bea 
modern Judith, he says; he wants me to 
stand apart trom the world of women. He 
wants to teach me to lecture—think of it, 
Hettie, to lecture! It seems to me that I 
know less than the birds of the air. I 
wish,” she added, with a deep sigh, “that I 
had the freedom of a bird. I should fly 


away, Hettie.”’ 

“Papa wants you to lecture, Leah,”’ said 
Hettio—“what a strange thing! But there 
are woinen doctors, preachers,and lecturers 
in these days.”’ 

“But I am only a girl of sixteen!’’ ex- 
claiined Leah. 

“He will not want you to begin yet; he 
means far on in the future, when you grow 
old and wise, Leab.’’ 

“No; he means now, at once, in a year’s 
time, while I am young; and, Hettie, be 
says I must give my life to it—my whole 
life ;” and the beautiful face droo wearily 
on the loving one beneath. 

The blue eyes opened widely, appalled at 
this idea. 

“What would you like best to do with 
your life, Leah?” asked Hettie. ‘Tell ine; 
I should like to know.” 

“] should like,” with a gleam of passion 
in her dark eyes, ‘‘first of all, to love some 
one with all iny heart—some one, of course, 
who would love me. I wish for many 
things, but love is first, greatest, and best. 
Then J should like to be rich—to have a 
beautiful country-house, with roses a | 
all round it! love roses so much. 
should like beautiful dresses, jewels, 
horses, and servants——”’ 

“Just, in fact, what other girls desire,’’ 
interrupted Hettie. ‘You are like all the 
rest; you do not want a mission.” 

“No, I do not indeed. I think I should 
dislike what my father calls a mission. I do 
not understand him; why do he and all his 
friends hate rich and noble people so 
much ?”’ 

“Perhaps,’’ replied Hettie wisely, ‘‘be- 
cause they have neither rank nor money 
themselves ;’’ and then she looked some- 
what shocked at her own words, and has- 
tened to coverthem. “Even if we cannot 
understand what A futher teaches, we 
know it must be right, Leah. There must 
be reasons, and good ones too, for his 
hatred.” 

“But why should he want a republic in- 
stead of our constitution?’ asked Leah. 
‘“‘Why should he want to take all the large 
estates froin tlhe nen who own them, and 
divide them amongst others? Poor as our 
furniture is, would he like to divide that 
amongst nen poorer than himself? I know 
he would not.” 

‘He is « patriot, Leah,” urged the younger 
sister, to whom Leah's remarks sounded 
like treason. 

“Yes, I know the dictionary says that a 
patriot is aman who loves and serves his 
country. But one who loves his country 
would surely never care wo see it destroyed 
by civil war, and what but civil war would 
ensue if they tried to put aside our present 
form of government and set up a republic? 
My instincts are all against it, Frettia.” 

“My father must know best,’’ said the 
younger girl.” Perhaps kings and queens 
and rich people do great wrongs of which 
we know nothing ; and, if that be the case, 
my father is right to ~~ against them. 
He mst be right,” she said, after musin 
for 84.4.0 short time, “he is so wise an 
good.”’ 

Tears stood in Leah’s dark eves. 


“I know what he wants, Hettie,” she 
said; “he wants a daughter like one of 
those girls of whom you read in novels—‘an 
inspired sibyl.’ Now I do not feel at all 
likea wy he I cannot anderstand talking 
of people in the inass,’”’ she continued ; “to 
me the people are all individuals, and each 
one can best teach and train himself. My 
father says that he has given his life to the 
people. Who arethey? What have they 
done for we He saya I must give my 
life to them. What are they to me—the 
og gl Why should I not have my life to 

o as I like with, Hettie? What are the 
people to me ?”’ 

“You would like to love some cne very 
aon ont tebe “and to marry—to be 
rich and fashionable—wou 
Spee ld you not, dear 

The beautiful face brightened. 

“Yes, that I should. hat is a mission far 
more to my taste than the one my father 
gives me. {[ wonder,” she continued 
thoughtfully, “if it is possible te be Lorn 
with what my father calls Conservative in- 
en If so, 1 ny them. All my ideas 
and instincts and feelings are o d 
my father’s. I have never said a teach 


before, Hettie, and I am half frigh 
saying it now. Jeunes at 


if 1 am to have a mission at 
all, or to learn to lecture, it will not be as he 
says, but quite in another fashion. Suppos- 
ing that I were old enough and wise 
to teach others, I would teach them, while 
they resented tyranny, to love peace, order 
content, to learn obedience to proper au- 
porns not rebellion and-discontent. What 
would my fether say to that, Hettie ?”’ 

The blue eyes sought the dark ones. 





enough | 
| that he would force her to comp yy 4 


th 
“Nor did I,” said Lesh. “But it 
me that for the tuture I shall think m= 
ng a kas Sag 
@ sun moon 
bewildered heads thet turned 


OVEr two 
sleep. in 


Testleaaly 


the same shbrinkin . the enue aan hed 
rror that a sensitive has of the 
ness. ~ 

Her father and his friends spoke of 
tory; they talked of the rights of ee 
ple ; they approved of secret 
saw nothing wrong in Fenianiam, in } 
a on any —— “iam” which 
authority an ve power into the hands 
Martin Ra As se ROE 

artin Ray spoken of bis plans 
confederates ; they all agreed with re a 
It was a novelity to have a 
ae girl to lecture for them,one on 
ips the very honey of eloquence }j 
She was brought toher father’s study, where 
ree of his most intimate triends assem 

It was a trying ordeal for 80 young a gir. 
one less sensible would have teen fatten) 
into o—— with their wishes, 

Leah shuddered with dread. 

They were grim-looking men, with de. 
termined faces; in many instances with 
them “history’’ meant murder, and the 
“rights of the people” assassination. 

‘aaa not understand half that 

Her father’s friend’s flattered her, and 
told her that she would have greater and 
wider influence than a queen, and that she 
would live in the bearts and memories of 
the people for ever. 

But she was frightened. 

She had heard strange doctrines and 
strange words. , 

Mcre than one man cried “Hush!” w 
he saw the girl’s pale face; but Martin Bay 
said that no one need fear hia daughter— 
she was one of them, and would be staunch 
until death. 

So they spoke freely before her, and she, 
pale, proud, and reserved, wondered that 
they did not see the difference between 
what she was and what they wanted. 

There was nonobility in their aima, no 
loftiness of purpose. 

The Lye heart grew sick and faint as she 
listened, but her pale proud face gave noin- 
dication of her thoughts. 

“IT may soon die,’’ said Martin Ray, as he 
laid his hand upon his daughter's beautiful 
head, ‘‘and I have spent my life for the peo- 

le; but my spirit will live in this girl,who 

as received my doctrines from my own 
lips, and who will add the splendor of ber 
own genius to my experience. 

“T ma, ae neowees to — my daughter 
the people's idol—the people’s queen. 

They asked Leah to give them a specimen 
of her powers, 

She turned to her father with an appeal- 
ing look, which he understood. 

fe would have been easier for ber to die 
than to speak before those stern cold men. 

“Not yet,’’ said Martin Ray, 
proudly at his daughter. 

“Considering the magnitude of the inter- 
ests that will be committed to her my 
itis only right that _ should hear her 
fore she makes her first appearance in pub- 
lic. 

“But she has much to learn before then. 
She is not ready yet.”’ 

Leah Ra had aay of spirit—-she in- 
herited it from the Hattons; but, with all 
her courage, she dared not tell her tather 
what was in her heart. 

She had been indifferent at first a ‘ 
what she had to do, now she hated a0 
loathed it. 

When, after midnight, her father gavé 
her perinission to leave the conclave, 
went to Hettie to seek comfort and 
tion. 2 
“T can never attempt it,my darling?” sb¢ 


VEN when Leah Ray was Under th 
E spell of her father’s tenshan 
0) 


H 


sobbed. it 

“Oh, Hettie, what must Ido? I hate ill 
allso. What shall I > a My father w 
be so angry when i te m.” 

Her sister looked at her in helpless 009 
passion. 

“It seems almost a pity that B apalt gM 


beautiful and so gifted, Leah, 
tie. ; 
Leah stood by the window, her face rales 
to the sky, where the golden stars’ 
ee Doe ember, Hettie,” she said, 
« you rein r, e ’ 
“how the three Hebrews prayed in the fiery 
furnace? _ ¥ etand 
‘1 ain in a furnace of fire now. fasbet 
between my own hatred of what my if I 
wente me ong and my father’s ange 
o not do 1 
“Who will deliver me from it? We 
take y, on me? Iam so helples® 
no friend. to 
“Oh, Hettie, Hettie, 1 feel 1 must pray 
Heaven to save me from this furnace 
fire!”’ iS 
“My darling Leah, do not cry, resuroed 
Hettie. donot lik? 
“It you tell our father that sony be 
the plans that he has laid down fof 
will not force you to follow them per * 
But Leab had had a revelation ih bol 


| ther’scharacter that evening ¥ 


opened her eyes. per- 
TBhe knew that he would not ape bis 


dit 
wishes; and, if she refused, she ~ 
idea that he would mako her suflt, a5 
“I wish mamma had lived, on 
said; “ahe would bave takes 
‘bale 


re a 
eee 
ae 
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beso steep came to her that night. 


She bated the men whem she had seen, 
and who persisted in flattering and praising 


MGhe detested their opinions and political 
feelings: she loathed the idea of having to 
meet them aguin and again. 

If some one would but rescue her ! 

If sonething would only happen to gave 
her trom the terrible future that her father 
bad mapped out for her! 

She looked the next morning from the 
window of her bed-reom, 

There were people hurrying to and fro; 
the tall chiinneys were smoking, showing 
that work was going on; there were the dis- 
tant murmur and roar of the city; she saw’ 
men and women with eager faces who were 
evidently bent on business, 

“The ple!” 

And what had she to do with them? 

She did not even belong to them. 

What bad she in cominon with tired-look- 
ing, dirty, poorly-dressed men and woinen 
a A crowded the streets? 

Nothing. 

Why then give her life to them or for 
them ? 

She must tell her father that all his plans 
for her were more than vain. 

He would beat home in the afternoon ; 
Hettie would be present, and then she could 
speak to him plainly on the subject. 

The afternoon was close, heavy, and 
dull. 

Out of doors the atmosphere was oppres- 
sive—in the house there was warmth with- 
out brightness; and Leah Ray witha dull 
pain at her heart,stood awaiting her father's 
return—waiting to tell him that she never 
could and never would become what he 
wished her to be. 

“He will be terribly angry,” she said to 
Hettie; “but I had better die at once then 
liveon in agony, as I snould do, Hettie, 
were | to accede to his plans. 

“While I talk to hin} pray that I may be 
delivered from this furnace of fire.’’ 

It was late when Martin Ray returned. 
He was not in the most amiable of moods ; 
something had gone wrong amongst the 
delegates, and he wasruffled and angered. 

‘Give me my dinner,” he said brusquely: 
and the two yirls hastened to serve him. 
“Mind,” he added half fiercely to his eldeat 
daughter—“mind that you study well to- 
day. 

“1 must give you a lesson this evening: 
last night you did not seein so willing as I 
should like to have seen you. 

“Understand that there is to be no shirk- 
ing; you must do what I wish.” 

“Leah,’’ said Hettie, treinbling, ‘do not 
speak to hin to-night—he is angry, you see; 
wait until to-morrow.” 

“No; I could not rest another hour,’’ her 
sister replied. 

She might not be ‘a modern Judith, 
but she wus resolute, firm, and deter- 
mined. 


“The Voice of the People’ had dined 
well; he had taken up the only consolation 
that never failed hitm—his newspaper; and 
Leah, looking paler and more deterinined 
— she had ever looked before,went up to 

im. 


At that moment a carri rolled up the 
street and stopped at their door; then came 
aloud peal of the bell, which the little 
drudge of the house, with a very black face 
hastened to answer. 


They heard a loud peremptory voice ask- 
ing if Martin Ray was at hoine, and the 
girl’s answer, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“Give hiin this,’’ said the same voice, 
“and tell him that I am waiting—waiting, 
you understand.”’ 

‘*Who can this be?” observed Martin Ray, 
with a wondering look at his daughters. 

The little inaid eol ved the mystery by ap- 
pearing with a card. 

“He says he’s waiting,”” she whispered, 
with a nod of her head towards the duor. 

Martin Ray took up the card and read— 
“General Sir Arthur ene K.C. B.”’ 

“Sir Arthur Hatton?” heinurmured. “I 
know no such naine. Hatton ?’’ 

Then memory suddenly awakened. 

Was not Doris Hatton tae name of the 
only woinan he had ever loved, and who 
had died because he was not whut she be- 
heved him to be ? 

Sir Arthur Hatton ? 

It must besome relative of hersand of the 
roud father who had died without forgiv- 
ng his only daughter for marrying him. 

en he remembered that his wife had 
spoken tore than once of a soldier-brovber 
away in India. 

“Ask the gontleman to walk in,’’ he said 
to thé servant; and the next minute Gene- 
ral Sir Arthur Hatton was ushered in. 

At the sight of the two beautiful fuces he 
uncovered his head and bowed low. 

“Are you Martin Ray, demagogue and 
agitator ?’’ he asked. 

“I am Martin Ray,” replied the master of 

house, |’ 


“IT am General Hatton, the brother of the 





unfortunate lady whoin you stole from ber | 


home.’’ 

“What is your business with me?” asked 
Martin Ray. 

“I want the satisfaction, first of speaking 
my mind to vou; and, secondly, I wish to 


know what has become of iny sister's chil- 
dren.”’ 

Hatred flamed in both faces as the two 
mén looked at eu ther; hutred Mushed 


from their eves. 


“E have act asked you to my house,’’ said | 


ant of aponee scorn. 
n Ray seeined to shrink before him 
pr pt yet he faced him with a desperate kind 

The two girls had drawn close together 
on Sorat seeking protection from each 

The wan sunlight lay t bars 
the flor. ight lay in yellow along 

o ve not come hither,” said General 
Hatton, “to bandy words with you—to seek 
& quarrel with you. You areone with whom 
no gentleman could quarrel. I have a mnes- 
sage from the dead, and I wish to deliver it. 
Show me my sister’s children.” 

“They are here,” said Martin Ray, not 
without a certain amount of dignity—“the 
good children of a good mother.’ 

General Hatton waved his hand with a 
gesture of sccrn. 

No word about his dead sister could he 
tolerate from the lips of the nan whom he 
though? utterly vile and base. 

He went to the girls, who stood, with fear 
on their faces, hand in hand. 

The com well-bred manner, the low 
bow, and courteous bearing were soine- 
thing novel to them. 

A... looked into each sweet shrinking 


“My sister's children,” he said, ‘‘have you 
any word of weloome for ne? I bring a 
message from your inother.”’ 

Leah freed her hand from her sister's 
clasp, and held it out to him. 

He drew her to him, and kissed the pale 
young face. 

She found that he was trembling with agi- 
tation and e:notion. 

Then he took Hettie in bis arms, and 
kissed her also. 

“I was quite a young man,” he said, 
“when I left home, and your mother was 
much younger than I. She was my dearly- 
beloved sister, playmate, and treasure. 
It was a great grief to me to be obliged to 
part from her when I was abroad. I re- 
member her face, and in yours I see some 
trace of it. What word of welcome have 
you for me?” 

Impulsive Leah threw her arins around 
hiin, and raised her face to his. 

‘*Welcome home, uncle,”’ she said. 

“What is your name, dear child ?” he 
asked. 

‘Leah,’ she replied. 

“Leab! It is a beautiful, sorrowful 
naine. Why did your mother give it to 

ou? Did she foresee a shadow in your 
ife? You look like Leah; no other name 
would suit you. And your age?” 

‘*I shall soon be seventeen,” she replied, 
with unconscious pride in her voice. 

“And you ?" he continued, turning to the 
younger sister. 

“Tam Hettie,’’ she said,‘‘and I ain nearly 
sixteen.’’ 

‘‘Heaven bless you, my dear; you have a 
sweet face of yourown! Your mother bado 
me—here is the letter—you can read it—she 
bade me, when I returned home, seek you, 
find you, and save you.” 

“Save us!’’ cried Leah. ‘From what?”’ 

“She must have known what she was 
writing,’’ replied the General. “She was 
sweet-tempered and never complained ; but 
she died young,and of nocompiaint to which 
nen could give a name. She was not 
happy, and she asked tne to save you.” 

Martin Ray ste forward. 

“[ will not allow you to speak in that 
fashion,"”’ he said. ‘Their mother loved 
me, and they love me; you will never set 
my children against me.” 

“] have no wish to do so,” said the Gene- 
ral coldly. “Knowing pues true character, 
as I suspect my sister knew it before her 
death, I can imagine you to be quite unfit to 
have the charge of young girls; therefore I 
bring their mother's inessage to them, snd 
they can inake their choice.”’ 

“Why ain I unfit,’ cried Martin Ray, his 
face white with rage—“in what way ?’’ 

“I ju you from your public character. 
You are without honor, wae pe A and loy- 
alty. You are the very ringleader of sedi- 
tion ; treason is a natural atinosphere to you. 
You live on the hard earnings of the a 
whom you misivad. You spread disaffec- 
tion, rebellion, ruin, misery, and death 
wherever you go.” 

A low cry came from Leah's lips. 

It seemed to her that these words of her 
uncle’s gave life to a horrivle spectre that 
had always haunted her. 

“If,*" continued the soldier, ‘‘you were 
honest, I should have some respect for you. 
Bat you are an inipostor. You, and such as 
yoo, liveon the hard-earned pence of the 
men you deceive. If you give to the people, 
instead of taking from them, one might 
have some little faith in you.” 

“I have given my life to the cause I have 
at heart,”’ rejoined Martia Ray. 

*“The cause of anarchy and rebellion—the 
cause of revolution,which you would spread 
like « firebrand all over the land. How 
many inen’s lives have you to answer for, 
Martin Kay? You have kept yourself aafe; 
put how tmany men have you slain by your 
teaching? You have found men vain snd 
wouk, ready to listen to anything which ap- 
peared likely to lighten their burdens; and 


paused, nor taken pity, nor ve 
‘“*Lhave done my duty,”’ dbelared Martin 


LZ 
“You ave not a fit person to have the 
ebarge of girls like these. You would sell 
thein, heart and soul, to further your 
cause ;"’ and Leah shrank at the words, e 
sudden _— piercing her heart. 
value their youth, fresh sweet 
and bearty, only so far as oe 4 will help 
you aad jure men to your belief whom you 
cannot teach yourself. I declare to 
Heaven," he continued ately, ‘that 
ful to find them as 


1 am relieved and 
they are. I should not have been surprised 
you had, even young 


*You 


had I discovered that 
as they are, tried to make platform-oratorse 
of them."’ } 

The random shot went home to the very 
heart of Martin Ray, and blanched Leah's 
face with a great fear. 

This wan indeed the furnace of fire trom 
which she had longed tw be free. 

“My children are my own,"' said Martin, 
“to do as I will with.’’ 

“They are not all your own,” rejoined 

Hatton. “A dead hand is stretched 
out froin their mother’s grave to save them. 
They belong to her, dead though she may 
be, as inuch as they belong to you. They 
have no business with you; you are no fit- 
ting guardian for them. Those two girls 
have good blood in their veins. Their an- 
cesters were loyal ; they gave their lives for 
the safety and well-being of the throne that 
you are trying to overthrow ; they lived and 
died in the service of the royal race that you 
would destroy.” 

His anger seeined to increase as he went 
on. 

“T,”” he continued, “make no boast. I 
have served my country and my Queen as 
an honest soldier and a loyal inan. What 
could | have but loathing and contempt for 
one wio is the greatest traitor and the worst 
foe to the Royal House that I serve? Light 
and darkness, day and night, should meet 
and embrace, rather than that I should tol- 
erate you.” 

“I do not want your toleration,” said Mar- 
tin Ray; “indeed I have not desired the 
honor of this visit at all.’’ 

“I should not have paid it but that my 
sister asked me to save her children. She 
was dying when she wrote the words, and 
she knew best froin what 1 had to save 
them." 

“There is one thing you must allow me to 
say; you have not been in —_ great hurry 
to fulfil your sister’s wishes. She has been 
dead some years; it must therefore be 
rather late to save my children, as you 
choose to express it.’’ 

A deep flush covered the soldier's face. 

“Tt is true,” he maid, “that I have been 
neglectful in this matter; I reproach myself 
bitterly for it. When that lettor came, I 
ought to have started tor England at once; 
but 1 did not, and other interests drove the 
subject from my inind. I will tnake all the 
amends Ican. Armed with my sister's au- 
thority, Iam here by her wish to save her ; 
children from the fate that living with you, 
an agitator and impostor, must of necessity 
bring upon them.”’ 

“My children are my own,” repeated 
Martin Ray, with difficulty repreming his 

ion, ‘‘and I shall keep them.” 

“You are unfitted for the charge. Heaven 
knows how they have fared hitherto; but 

ou could never teach thein to be honorable, 
Industrions, or honest. You are a disloyal 
subject—you have spent some of the best 

ears of your life in prison; what can you 
have to do with the training of innocent 
young girls?" 

A cry from Leah interrupted him. 

“Is it true, father?’ shesaid. “Have you 
been in prison ?’’—while Hettie went up to 
him silently, and placed her hand in bis. 

In the midst of his shame and exposure 
one at least of Martin’s daughters was faith- 

ful to hiin. 

“Is it true ?” repeated Leah, in a voice of 
anguish that emote both men with regret. 

“T was a political prisoner, Leah,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘and that is a very different mat- 
ter froin being a oommon felon. Kings 
have been political prisoners before now. 

“fam notashamed of it,” yet his eyes 
drooped before the wistful imploring gaze 
of his best-loved child. 

“I am, notashamed yf it, Leah,” he re- 
peated. 

“How is’it that wedid not know?’ she 
asked. “Why did you never tell us?” 

“There was no need to throw the shadow 
of a prison acromethe brightness of your 
lives,’’ he replied ; and he noticed, he could 
nothelp it, that while one daughter drew 
closer to bius and kissed his hand, the other 
seemed to shrink farther from hin. 


terrified her. 
*} am sorry I said that,” interposed the 
General hastily. 


won to herself if the 
many prayers was come—if ne had been 
sentto save ber from a life she hed 
dreaded. 


Loo into the brave kindly face, Leah 
answer to her 


**I come,"’ said the General udly, “to 
makea proposition ; how it will be received 


1 know not. 

“T make it in my dead sister's name I 
abhor and detest the principles and teach- 
ings of Martin Kay; I hold them in suck 


ome contempt that I can never after 
this day have any communication whatever 


with him. 


‘Il would rather cutoff my right hand than 


let it touch his. 


‘But hin children are the children of my 
o- sister, and 1 am bere to make them an 
offer. 

“Iam arich inan; Ihave been married 
and my wife, in dying, lett me a large for- 


tune; which, all that I have under- 
taken has p red, 
“I have no children, no relatives save my 


two nieces, and consequently no one tosuc~ 
ceed to my wealth. 
“I shall never marry again; and I 
pose, in accordance with uy sister's w 
to adupt Leab and Hlettie and treat them a 
daughters of my own. 

of will educate thein, find a proper 
eron for then, introduce them to their pro- 
per sphere, and 1 will divide my money 
vw ly between thew."’ 

here was dead silence in the rooiwn. 

Martin Ray grew pale. 
‘The girls looked startled and a 
The silence was painful until the n 
broke it himeelf. 
“I peed hardly say whata different life 
this will be for them. 
‘With large fortunes and the name of 
Hatton, they may ave tw any position, 
they may marry as they will. 

“they will be equal to any ladies in the 


land. 

“A brilliant future lies before them— 
wealth, gaiety, plensure, all that is most 
bright and beautiful. 

**But I will do this only on one condition; 


and it is to this condition that I beg you to 
give your best attention. 


“*] can hold no coinmunication with Mar- 


tin Ray. 


“A woldier of the Queen and a preacher 


of sedition cannot join hands, 


“If I adopt these children and make them 
my own, they must give up for ever all 
communication with the man who is their 
father; they inust give up his name and 
take mine; they must cease to hold any in- 
tercourse with hiim, aniesshe iaill or 
dying. 

“‘Tcan accept no half measures—it must 
be all or nothing.”’ 

“It is inhuman !"’ crled Martin Ray. 

“It is natural,’’ said the General. 


“Loyalty and treason can never go hand 
in hand. 

“Give my sister's children to me, and I 
will make them my own; but I will never 
share the charge of thein with you.” 

There was silence again, during which one 
could bear the labored breathing of Martina 


Ra . 

OP hat ia like an aristocrat,’’ he sald. 

‘‘Remorselessly you ride rough-shod over 
the feelings of those whom you choose to 
consider as beneath you. 

“Why should you seek to take my cbil- 
dren from ine? 

“Why should you offer to bribe them 
with money and pleasure. Do you call that 
honorable > 

“An aristocrat's notion of honor—the 
bribing of children to leave their father! 
Their nother, sweet soul, loved me until 
she died ; they wil. do the same. 

“Ofler what you will, my children will 
not desert me. 

“I dare you, I defy you! Double the 

id that you offer, and a name twice as no- 
Fie as the one you bear will not take them 
from me!” . 

“They shaji speak for themselves,’”’ re- 
turned the General. 

“Jt is a decision for life, not for a short 
time only. 

“The fairest way is to leave it to them to 
make their choice.’’ 

“T am not afraid,’ sald Martin Ray; but 
he wondered at the strange look on Leah's 
face. 

“I appeal tomy children; they have 
loved, obeyed, honored une; will they for- 
sake me now forastranger who confesses 
that he detests me?’’ 

“T make no appeal,’ put inthe General ; 
“T leave it to thein. 

“If they will come to me, they shall be as 
children of ny own; but they must give 
upall claiinte you. Town that itis a tno- 


The fatal word “prison” had shocked and | mentous choice, and one most difficult to 


make,’’ 
Again the painful silence fell over thei, 
unbroken this tine by any sound. 





“I did not know that yourimprisonment 
had been kept secret from your chitdren, or 
I would not have mentioned it. Your con- 
duct was commendable, Martin Ray. 1 
would withdraw iny words if 1 conid. I 
never antinipated that I should haveto ex- 





what have you taught? Did you ever teach 
a fiat) to be patient, to rest content with the 
condition Heaven has placedhim in,to work 
soberly, onestly, and justly? No. You 
tawsyit bins wteng for his neighbor's pro- 
bel against¢rightful authority, to 
look th envious eyes on all those above 
hie. to brood in sullen anger until mar- 

[ Those are your 


perty, wo re 


ager ran r » bis Deart. 


doctrines. 


ground for it, I do so now willinglv.”’ 

“I care little for it,’’ said Martin Ray ; but 
he winced as he saw the strange wistful pain 
| on Leah's face. 

‘They ware kept in ignorance at the time 
but in afew vears, when they had become 
old enowgh to know und understand what 
political persecution, i should perhaps Lave 

| told them.’ 
*] cam only repeat that I am sorry ; I had 


$ 





The girls stood with white faces, 
from one tian te the other, 


looking 


} “My children,” said Martin Ray, “I leave 


| it to you. 
Iie turned away his head,too proud at that 
moment to let the expression of bis face be 


press regret to you; but, as there is every | seen. 


| “And I,’ said General Hatton, looking at 


| each of his nieces, “leave it to vou also. My 
| dead sister's chikiren, doas you will; but 
do not forget your inother’s words.” 


| Withacry the girls clasped their arms 
| aroun each other. 
Im that moment they felt quite alone in 
the world. 
How were they to make such a choice? 
To Leah’s mind recurred the nemory of 
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her fervent prayers for some one who 
—owe her from ber “furnace of 

She looked into the b. ue eyes of her sister. 

“It is what I prayed tor,” she whisp- 
ered. 

Then slowly, as the waters of a great sea 
Ya ay te two girls se - ———— 
fully, looking back w nger regret, 
yebubver faltering : and Luh, the chil 
whom Martin Kay had loved, of whom he 
had been so unutterably proud, whom he 
had hoped t» see his political successor, 
beautiful dark-cyed Leah, went to her un- 
cle and laid her band npon bis. 

“I prayed to Heaven for deliverance,” 
she said, “and you have brought it. 1 ac 


-< our offer.”’ 
th abitter cry Martin Ray turned to 
her. 

There was dignity in the sorrow of his 
voice and face. 

“You make your choice—deliberately and 
wilfully, )eah?” 

“T make it of my own free will, father. I 
“would have chosen death rather than the 
life you mapped out for me.” 

Loving arins were placed around his 
peck; « loving beautiful face was laid 
against his. 

“I will never leave you, father,” said Het- 


6. 

“I will give iy life to you.” 

So for sume in{nutes they stood, the Gen- 
eral with his arm thrown round Leah, as 
though froin that moment he would shield 
her froin all harm and from every one; 
Hettie clasping her father's neck, her face 
wet with tears. 

“T acoept your offer, uncle,"’ said Leah,in 
a oalin clear voice; ‘and I shall al ypys be- 
lieve that Heaven sent vou to ine.’ 

“I will never leave you, father!" orled 


Hettie. My love sball make upto you for 
the loss of Leah!" 

“I do not aay that T shall cease to love my 
father—you have no righttoimply such @ 
thing, Hettie—but I cannot refuse to take 
advantage of tiv uncle's kindness," 

“IT will never leave you, father darling !” 
oriéd the younger girl. “The more the 
@ay against you, tie more I will love you. 
do not believe any of the accusations 
against you, and | love you with all my 
heart.""” It was beautiful to see the light in 


her face, the love in her eyes, the childish 
passion of wounded pride with which she 
clung tohim, the tenderness with which 
the little white hand stroked and caressed 
him. “I would not leave you, dear,"’ she 
repeated, “if he would make me queen of 
the whole world. I believe all that you 


believe. I will never be false to you. 
Nothing shall ever take ine from you.’ 
He was a4 politician—he had never consid- 


ered himself a religious man—indeed his 
ideas on religion were worseand lower than 
his ideas on politics; vet he bowed bis face 
on the golden head for some few minutes, 
and words not often on his lips came from 
them. Then he turned tothe other two. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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voice, asa little girlof five bounded 

up the stairway and burst into her 
mother's room, **Naomi'’s going to draw the 
baby in the park again to-day. May I go 
with her?” 

Yen, darling, but be careful and keep 
with her.”’ 

“Ob, yes, I'll remember.” 

And with « kiss the little girl sped down 
the stairs,and out on to the pavement, 
where «tidy servant girl waited, with an 
elegant baby carriage, in which, proudly 
erect, sat Master Freddy Temple, a sturdy 
little of of a year old, 


M vs A, mamina!"’ rang out a childish 


He and the little girl were richly dresed, 
showing they came from a Retas of 
wealth. 

The pavement was crowded, and Kittie 


kept close to the side of her attendant until 
they entered the park. 

Turning into a quiet walk, they pursued 
their way under the shady trees, where 
numbers of nurses were giving their young 
charges an airing. 

Kittie ran hither and thither, laughing 
and shouting in glee, at first keeping near 
Naomi, but gradualiy wandering farther 
away as the girl paused to chat with an aoc- 
quaintance. 

As Kittie danced down the th, which 
made an abrupt turn, and was lost in a imnass 
of shrubbery, she was accosted by a re- 
spectable-looking woman,who was standing 
with a man in the shade of the busbes, 

“Oh, what a pretty child! What is your 
name, dear?’ 

*Kittie Teinmple, ma'am.” 

“A pretty nae, too. Don't you want to 
see soine lovely flowers out here?” 

**Yes, ma'ain, but mamina said I must 
not leave Naomi."’ answered the child, 
looking back, but the turn hid her from 
view. 

“Ob, you'll be but a moment, and I'll 
take care of you.” 


ed, their place supplied by a plain gingham 
dress, a white oe be moh me the 
gall -trimmed hat, the short bair covered 
Koes, end the man lifted her in his arms, 
aced her head on his shoulder, and she 
ooked like a tired child fallen asleep. 
Thrusting the child’s garments into the 
satchel, t pair plunged through the 
shrubbery, and took their way leisurely to- 
wards the park entrance, the man _ re- 
inarking to a group of laborers as he 


“My little girl is tired, and has fallen 
asleep.” 

Once outin the crowded Geervasnes. 
they passed swiftiy along, going throug 
allows and cross-streects, - at last —_ 
a res ble-looking three-story house, 
sound h ots a jatch key and entered, the 
woman pausing at the door,and glancing up 
and down the street to see if they were ob- 
served. 

When Kittieawoke from her stupor it 
was night, and she was lying on a coinfort- 
able bed in a strange room, a lainp burned 
on the table, and the woman she had seen 
in the park sat reading. 

The child lay for a few moments looking 
about on her new surroundings with a be- 
wilde~ed feeling, then a of— 

**Mainina, oh, mammal’ burst from her 
ii 

The woman laid down her book and caine 
to the bed. 

“Ho you have waked up. How do you 
feel 7’ 

Kittie shrank from her, and tepeated her 
cry. 





“Hush, you shall be taken to your mam- 
ma in a day or two.” 

“But I want to now,”’ sobbed K ittie. 

“You can’t to-night. Here, sit up and eat | 
soine supper, then go to sleep again like a 
good girl.”’ 

But the child could not eat, and lying 
back among the pillows,she cried herself to 
sleep,and did not wake until after day-light 
the next morning, when she was too weak 
and languid to care to nove. 

She lay listlessly looking at the paper on 
the wall, refusing to eat or talk; only the | 
cry of— 

*‘Mamuina, oh, mamma!’’ fell from her 
Hi 


vn vain the woman, who stayed by her | 
nearly all the time, tried to tempt her appe- 
tite by little delicacies, or get her to notice | 
the nice toys she had brought her. 

At last, fearing the child would be really | 
ill, she summoned her husband. | 

“See here,’ he said, approaching the bed, | 
“you have got to é6at something. We can't 
have you sick on our hands.” 

Lifting the child to a sitting posture, he 
took a p containing a slice of toast anda 
nice bit of chicken, and placing it before 
her, commanded ber to eat it. 

The frightened child obeyed, and then 
lay down again, feeling stronger for the 
food she had taken. 

Towards evening she fell into a quiet 
sleep which lasted some hours. 

She awoke suddenly with a sense of fear 
as she saw a strange face bending over her, 
and would have cried out, buta hand was 
laid gently on her lips. 

‘*W hist! don’t be afraid ; it's not the likes 
of me that would hurt you.”’ 

“‘Who are you?” asked the child, looking 
curiously at the ungainly lad of twelve who 
bent over her. 

‘*Well, they call me the arrant-bye of this 
establishinent, bad luck to the same. Me 
ould mither calls me Mike.’ 

“Oh, Mike, take ine home to mamma.”’ 

“And sure that’s jest what I intend to do. 
I heard ye crying pitiful like, and I knew 
it was the same swate voloe that has ha’nted 
me for months.”’ 

“I never saw you before,’ raid K ittie. 

“There ye’re mistaken. Don’t you re- 
iniinber last Christtnas when you and Miss 
Graham were out walking, a chap apout me 
size had the misfortin to fait on the ice and 
spiil his praties? Miss Graham laughed, 
but you said— Poor bye, I’m afraid he's 
hurt,’ and you stop aud gave ime a paper 
of candy. "T'was the first kind word I've 
had tor years, and I've asked all the saints 
to bless ye're swate faceivery night sinoe. 
Now ean ye tell me your pa’s name?”’ 

“I don’t know what any one called bin, 





only mainwma called him ling.” 
ike laughed. 
“Didn't he have a handle to his 
name?”’ 
“A what?’ asked Kittie, in amaze- 


ment. 

“A handle, such as Captain, Esquire, or 

something like.” 

“Oh yes; I’ve heard gentlemen call him 

Squire Temple.” 

‘He's the chap.” 

. And Mike brought his hand down on his 
nee. 

‘There's lots of ru uire Tem- 
le offers two tol mer y dollars ‘i for 
is little girl, won't I chate the ould thaives 

out of gitting it? They think he’ll double 
the offer and they'll produce the child. 
Och, there'll be a rich scene when they 
home from the theayter and find the fra 
flown. 

“Now, mavourneen, can you dress yer- 

self in double quick?” 





Kittie followed the woman into the 
thicket, when suddenly the man drew a 
handkerchiet saturated with chloroform 
froin his pocket, nd clapped it over her 


unconscious. 

“Quick, before she is missed,’’ eaid the | 
man. 

The woman opened a little een 
satchel, took out a pair of shears, and wit 
two olips the sinooth braids of hair were 
severed, and a bristling mass alone re- | 
mained. 

The embroidered white dress, with the | 
gold chain and locket were hastily remov- 


Kittie sprang up with eagerness, but her 
head whirled and she would have 
fallen to the floor if Mike had not caught 
her. 

“Och, surethey’ve almost kilt ye with 
their treatment,” said the kind-hearted lad, 
as he awkwardly helped her dress. 

The ginghain dress and sun-bonnet were 
donned with a dissatistied air by the little 

irl. 

Then Mike wrapped the f 
shaw! round her shoulders,and 





tment of a 
urried her 


| downstairs and out into the street. 


Here they pursued their way as rapidly 
an Kittie’s strength would allew, | 


Once joeman them and asked 
Mike eran and what child he 


sical, ar et, ere ey 
and I'm ng ber home ’ 
said the ready-tongued Mike, and hurried 


on. 
e here’s my home!” said Kittie joy- 
a, Mike po oe in front of a aaedaee 
mansion that looked dark and forsaken,only 
one light gleaming from a chamber win- 
dow. 

They mounted the steps, and the boy 
rang the bell with such en as to bring 
the whole household to the door. 

a rushed oy t 

“ mainma, I’m 

The voice penetrated Mrs. Temple's room 
where she was lying completely prostrated, 
and with her in attendance. 

She sprang from her bed, and, in spite of 
remonstrance, rushed to the ball, clasped 
her child in ber arms, then fainted. 

Naount was wild with joy. 

She had been severely blamed for losing 
sight of the child. 

Assoon as the tumult subsided, Mr. 
Temple questioned ae who told all he 
knew, and offered to guide the police to the 
house of bis einployers. 

They were just in season to secure’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Paige, who,on returning from the 
theatre, had found their charge gone, and 
fearing exposure they were making prepar- 
tions for flight. 

The child’s clothes, found in a closet, cor- 
roborated Mike's testimony. 

It is sufficient to say they received their 
just deserts. 

Mr. Temple interested himself in the 
poor Irish lad, and sent him out to his 
country residence as an assistant to the - 
dener, and every summer Kittie carried 
him some token of her gratitude. 

Mr. Tempie,deeming it but tairhe should 
have the reward, placed it at interest for 
him, and when he comes of age he will 
have a nice little sum for a rosy-cheeked 
Bridget and himself to commence house- 
keeping on. 





Aunt Polly’s Room. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








said Mrs. Meredith, in the curt petu- 

lant tone which denoted years ot grind- 

ig poverty, petty annoyances, and blight- 
ing cares. 


Le in a cottage, stuff and nonsense,” 
! 


‘Mary, I think you ought to know bet- | 


ter.’’ 

‘But, aunt Polly, why shouldn't people 
love one another as well ina kitchen as a 
palace ?’* pleaded Mary Meredith, a bright- 
eyed girl of nineteen who was plaiting up a 
new trimming for the old cashmere dress 
which had already been “‘turned”’ twice. 

“They don’t,’ dryly retorted aunt Polly. 
“That’s all I know about it. 

“When poverty cones in at the door, love 
flies out of the window.”’ 

‘Then it can't be real love,” said Mary, 
very decidedly. 

“I know that I should be happy with 
Charley anywhere, even if we hadn’t a 
—-_ to the floor, or acurtain to the win- 

ow.” 

**Fiddle-de-dee,”” = said 
dith. 

‘That's all you know about it. That’s just 
exactly what 1 thought when I married 
your uncle Cyril. 

“Folks said that old Benaiah Meredith 


Mrs. Mere- 


was a rich miser, and that, sooner or later, 
your uncle Cyril would inherit all his pro- 
rty 


“So he did, such as it was—this old tum- 
ble-down house, half-a-dozen or so of sterile 
acres, and the ‘“ienealogical Family Tree’ 
inounted on parchment and emblazoned in 
different colors. 

“But I didn’t think of that. I wasa fool- 
ish school-girl in love, and, like all the rest 
of them, I married in baste and repented at 
leisure. 

‘“‘And here I am, at forty, a broken down 
old woman with your “ous Cyril he!pless 
and bedridden upstairs. 

“To me he is a care and a burden. To 
him I am a slave. 

“There, do you hear his cane rapping on 
the floor upstairs ? 

‘*That is a signal for ine to drop every- 
thing and acne f to him at once. 

‘et married, Mary ; do, if you want to 
enter into just such wretched slavery, at 
once.”’ 

Mary Meredith was silent. 

Aunt Polly had never spoken her mind 
quite so plainly before. 

Was it then true that aunt Polly had once 
been a rosy dimpled young thing like her- 
self, with a heart tull of vague anticipationa, 
4 = unfolded like the convolvulus 

uds 

Would lite treat her with the same unre- 
— cruelty? 

Would Charley Franklin ever shrivel into 
a snarling old bundle of skin and bones like 
uncle Cyril inthe great bed upstairs? . 

‘ a * she eeouee Aunt Polly came 
Ow nstairs n with a 
in her hand. _ ——— 

“Don't I hear the ragman’s bells?” said 
ae peering out of the white-curtained win 

ow. 


*Yos, it’s Abram Seeley, with his old 
grey horse, just coming up the road. Get 
the white rags, Mary, quick,and I'll run for 
the old newspapers and books.’’ 

“But uncie Cyril didn't want any of the 


old books to be sold, Aunt Polly,’’ remon- | 


strated Mary Meredith. 
“Your uncle Cyril never wants anything 


to be touched,”’ sharply retorted Mrs. Mere- “Or course I shall,” oun Frap 
clared, when matters hed bccn explained 


dith. 
‘“Kie’d let the old trash ef the house ae 





cumulate half-ceiling high, if he hed 


‘And as for those battered old Re 
aun ah toaall die Fp 5 . 
them 
died. ‘eoaian 

“And I mean to turn them into 
buy good stout yarn tor 


money, 
~ his winter wage 


g8- 
“Are the white rags read Mary ' 
callto Abe Seeley while t go ma. 


books."’ 

And Mary stood by, scarcely 
ing, yet powerless to Read 
inildewed old volumes ot ‘Rollin’s 
History’ were sold off at three Ancient 

“It’s ashame,’ said she, ‘to agli those 
a pod — sul mw peel a. 

“ey? e to know w possib] ' 
can be to us,”’ said Mrs. eredith tan they 

hilosophical individual. with pro . 

osop v 
complexion and ay Ft . 

“But, to be sure, to ere poetry 
omeeee Dry nn go ond 

“They ain’t just pesvias to ancient history, 
20 far an my ex perience goes. 

“ ollars, that there last 
Meredith.” ot, Mm, 
PO aeermataminent ia teny 

“Three-quarters at the very least, Abram 
seiOali it fifty dollars,” sald the 

. ollars, one-legged 
itinerant. 4 

“It’s the covers of the books as weighs 
heavy, Meredith, and that’s where the 
paper mills don’t allow a fellow any. 


tb a 

a ou’re cheating me,” aaid the lady sey. 
ere ly. 

“I’m cheating myself, Mrs. Meredith,” 
said Abe Seeley fervently. 

‘Land of gracious! there’s daysas I don’t 
fairly eS 

This wasin the su ow of the 
tember a —@ Sep 

At sunset, the rag-wagon sto al 
side of Deacon Franklin's old oil, when 
Charley, the descon’s eldest son, in his 
broad straw hatand werking-costume was 
drawing a bucketful of cold sparkling 
water. 

‘‘Never was so mortal thirsty in all my 
life,’ said Abe Seeley, as he reached out 
for the gourd shell. 

“Well, Charley Franklin, have you fin- 
ary that there course of divinity lectures 
yet ” 

“What's that you’ve got in your 
Abram ?”’ said voune taliie. Books ¢ 
1 didn’t know you dealtin general litera 
ture.”’ 

‘All's fish as comes to ny net," said Abe 
Seeley, with a grin. 

“*Rollin’s Ancient History,’ eh?” said 
Franklin, carelessly taking up a volume. 
“Is the set complete ?’’ 

“Every blessed volume,” nodded the rag- 
vendor. ‘Don’t ye want to trade for them, 
prey 4 Franklin? I'll sell ’em to you 
cheap.”’ 

Soon Franklin was a book-lover—he 
glanced longingly at the ancient covers. 

**W hat do you call cheap?’’ said he. 

And then and there a diplomatic 
course of ining, from wh Bis 
marck himself might have profited. 

Charley Franklin, being thoroughly in 
earnest, was at a disadvantage however 
although he secured the coveted literary 
treasure, he still felt that he had been 
cheated. 

While Abram Seeley went rejoicing on 
his way, muttering to himself: 

“That wasn’t such a poor bargain, that 
there wasn’t.” 
- e So e et ~ 

“Ten thousand dollars! Oh, Char- 
ley, ten thousand dollars!” cried 

eredith, in accents of incredulous del 
‘*You are rich,Charley. You can go on 
your divinity lectures now, and we can be 
married whenever we please.’’ 

“Doesn't it seem exactly like a fai 
tale?’’ said Franklin, with a smile. 
think that I read through four of the bet- 
tered old volumes before I came tothe one 
in which the ten thousand dollars were 
neatly flattened out between the leaves, 
touched with the least possible speck of ‘Fam 
arabic, at the four corners, to prevent 
from falling out.” 

“What!’’ cried aunt Polly. 
= dollars? Whaton oa ove 
ng about, Charley Franklin?” 
“A bout some old voluines that I bought 
last September—just before your husband 
died, you Know—out of a rag wagon,’ © 

plained Franklin. 

“I got them ata bargain, fur they were 
real antiquities in their way; and I'm ty- 
ing to get a little classical library together, 
by degrees, and, guinined between 
leaves of volume five, I tound these 
bank-notes.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith stared,then grew alternate 
ly red and pale. 

“*You—you didn’t tell us the name of the 
book,’’ she pean insindieny putting her 
hand up to her throat. of 

“Didn’t 1?” said Charley. “I thought 
course, I had inentioned it. 

“It was history—‘Rollin’s Ancient His « 
to F ’ 

ra. Meredith gave a grasp at Mary’sarm™ 
to keep herself from falling. was 

“Mary!” she ejaculated. ‘Mary, it . 
the very pile of old books that I sold my 
self—uncle Benaiah’s books. 

“It was uncle Benaiah’s hoarded fortune 
that I flung into the rag-w that Gey. a 

“What does it matter, aunt Polly, 
Mary, “if it comes back to the origins! 
owner in? 

“Of elas, if it is yours, Charley will re 
store it to you at once.”’ lin ae 


“Ten thous 
you talk- 


to hina, 
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think I could for an instant re- Every pulse of her bed | : re re 
fir at ben which wasnot rightfully my | burned and quivered witht aenen then | sary of his departure, she stands on the old 


ows?” 
it is yours,” said Mrs. Meredith, re- 
Be nereclt. “Yours by bona fide pur- 


d sale. 
aie i = Uncle Benaiah’s money! 


ly blighted my life with hopes un- 
It idlied and ie uaion that never was satis- 


poor old husband died, and never 
knew that it was bis, and I shall be better 
off without it. 

“Take it, you and Mary. Make yourself 
a home with it, and Heaven grant that it 
may be a happy one.” 

And eo the young people took her at her 
word, and were happy. 


But in the prettiest southern le of the 
little Gothic cot , which the young 
clergyman inhabits, isa nook, which is al- 
ways called : 


“Aunt Polly’s room." 

And after life’s day of drudgery and dis- 
appointinent, the sunset is closing brightly 
down upon aunt Polly's heart. 

For Mar , ber darling, is py: 

And in the reflected sunshine of Mary's 
brow aunt Polly finds ber own well-spring 


of peace. P: 
A Broken Chain. 


RY ANNABEL GRAY. 














\HE saton a great gray stone, very close 
to the low, sobbing music of the wav 
looking far out on old Ocean's qua 

billows, her dimpled cheek resting in one 
sott rosy palm, while a far-away look 
beamed in her passionate, soul-thrilling 
eyes. 

"Elise Snow had had her dream of love, 
but it had receded farther and still farther 
away from her, until it had almost faded 
tro:n sight. 

Three years Gerald Bontelle had 
spent the summer in the vill of Castle- 
ton, regaining his health, lost by a winter’s 
dissipation,and making love to and winning 
a heart that was far too pure and confiding 
for association with such a man. 

It bad been the same sweet, beguiling 
story told by the old gray rock, the same 
worthless promises,the same heartbreakin 
parting, that are su familiar to all, and wit 
many a sad experience. 

For one year innocent Elise looked for his 
coming with faithful trusting, waiting for a 
word froin the absent one. 

He was not false, Elise thought,but dead. 

He would never return to her, but she 
could go to him with the lingering dew of 
the first love-kisas fresh upon her Ife. 

Did she regret the bright summer that bad 
—-. and gone, leaving only an aching 
vo 

No, no; far from it. 

Had Gerald Boutelle, with his irresistible 
blonde beauty, never crossed her path the 
throne in ber heart had been erected for 
naught; the crown-jewel, studded with de- 
votion and faith, left to crumble away and 
forin a ruined and tenantless edifice. 

The foamy waves crept higher and higher, 
until they almost touched the hein of her 
dainty muslin dress, while the spray dashed 
a shower of sparkling diamonds over the 
dark-haired maiden, still looking out and 
dreaming of the future—not an earthly fu- 
ture, but a bright hereafter far up and be- 
yond the blue sky that seemed to dip its 
azure mantle in the dancing waves. 

A tiny white speck caught Elise’s eye, 
and she watched it mechanically as it caine 
nearer to the shore. 

Soon the low, nournful boom of a aignal- 
gun announced « ship in distress. 

In an instant the fearful storm of the 
night before ocourred to her mind, and she 
knew full well that this inust be a noble ship 

had received its death-warrant trom the 
old storm-king, and was aimlessly drifting 
with the tide. . 

By the time the second gun had suunded 
its mournful call the beach was thronging 
with eager villagers, ready to do and dare to 
save the lives on the doomed ship. 

The boats were soon launched, manned, 
and ready to siart—in fact, were pushing off 
when Elise sprang forward, begging to go 
with thein. 

There was nod r, she argued, and she 
might possibly be of soine assistance. 

he slightest wish of little Suowbird, as 
the villagers called her, was an unquestion- 
able command to them, and she was per- 
mitted to 

They soon reached the ship, and Elise was 
lifted on board, eager to do something to 
prove to all that they could not have gotten 
along without her. 

Down in the cabin all was confusion. 

Each was anxious to be first to loave the 


sinking ship, and, since help had come, all 
wanted to take some prized | g?, and io 
their eagerness thought it le. 


I said “all ;” not go. 

Away to the extreme end of the cabin a 
little group attracted Elise’s attention. 

A beautiful lady, whose fair hair swept 


She tried to steady her voice, but failed. 
teen re is it —and is it death?" 
ou. ve given worlds, if it 
possible, if he Lat > fully 
answered, “She is mny sister,” buttwith thone 


he cou 

“She was my wife, 

little is motherless.”’ 
86 no more, but all the words in 

the English language could not have de- 

scribed her feelings vetter. 

Re » Surprise, alinost belief, ar- 
~~ thetuselves in that one pitiful cry. 

he turned away her head. 

She could not endure the sight of that 
fair, cold beauty whom Gerald had called 
wife, although she were coid in death. 

What could it mean ? 

Had he been false ? 

A low moan of anguish told how bitter 
that thought would be. 

rhe no; it could not be! 

reuinstances had forced him to marry 
another. 

He could explain all, she knew. 

Then woinan’s standard—faith—caine to 
the rescue,and she put forth her hand, while 
noo sweet voice caused Gerald to look 
again. 

“Gerald, it is all over. 
now ?”’ 

He did not need to inquire what was all 
over. 

Too well he knew the struggle that had 
swept like an overwhelming flood over that 
trembling soul, and left nothing but pity 
and forgiveness. 

He could not understand ; it did not seem 
possible that any woman could love a man 
a) ny | that after he had wrecked her 
life she could under the trying circum- 
stances offer her assistance without a word 
of reproach. 

Yes, Elise; you may help me. Take 
my baby-girl, and Heaven will bless you.” 

“But you imust come, (ierald. There is 
room for all in the boat. We will take the 
lady on shore and bury her there." 

Elise could not say “your wife’ vet; the 
wound was wo deep, the blow had been too 
sure. 

She gave orders for the removal of the 
dead, with Gerald's baby clasped close in 
her arms, like one talking in her sleep. 

It was all like a troubled drew that she 
must awake froin soon. 

She never rightly remembered how they 
reached the shore and what happened after 
—how Gerald's wife was laid to rest by the 
old gray rock; they said it had been her 
wish; nothing seemed real but (serald atthe 
old nit poo by her side. 

She had ooine out to the rock to-night for 
the first time since she bad sat and listened 
to the signal-gun from the sinking ship. 

As she sat reviewing as best sie cou!d the 
last four days, Gerald came and stood by 
her side, looking so pale and worn. 

“Elise, I have sumething to tell you,” he 
said, sitt ng down by her side. “Are you 
willing to listen?” 

“Yes, Gerald, I am willing to listen,” she 
said, eye! his words in a low, caressin 
tone; ‘it is best that I should know how it 
all happened.”’ 

“Snowbird, let me n three vears ago, 
when I stood on this old stone holding your 
band in mine and saying the word fare- 
well. Heaven knows, I intended no harin 
when I told my loveand won your trusting 
heart. It was like ‘drifting with the tide,’ 
and it would have been like ‘pulling against 
the stream’ to have fled from your coy, 
sweet presence when, in your innocence 
and trust, you could not hide your love 
from me. 1 was but mortal, Elise, and 
failed to do my duty. I left you with a 

roinise of as y return,when you would 
96 all the world to me. And how did I ful- 
fil that promise? I will tell you, Snow- 
bird, although I hide my head in shame. I 
was engaged to be married when 1 won 
your love, but, Elise, 1 forgot it in your 
sweet, bewildering love. I returned home 
and tulfilled that engagement, trying to 
think that you would prove as false as I. 
Even that would have been a consolation. 
My bride loved me truly and tenderly, and 
in due time, after baby Maude caine, I al- 
most thought that love was fully returned. 
I filled her life; I inade her happy at least, 
for which Ithank Heaven now! We had 
been on the Continent a year, and were re- 
turning home up the Mediterranean, when 
our ship was caught in a fearful storin. In 
a sudden lurch of the ship my wife was 
hurled from dl side, and her head coming 
in contact with something, I know not 
what, she was instantly killed. I knew nor 
for nothing more until I heard your 
voice calling me back to life and reality,and 
felt vour hand claspedin mine. Snowbird, 
you have heard my story. Now I am going 
away. Will you keep my baby Maude 
while I am away, and will you try to for- 
ive and forget my error of the pust”’ 

A wild thrill of joy ran like fire through 

her veins. 


the mother of his child, 


May I help you 





© floor, tay on a sofa, while a gentleman, 
clasping a wee toddling one in his arms, 
knelt with bowed head, careless of all | 
aregee. | 
& it instinct or true wominly sympa- 
— that caused Elise to turn froin those 
self-reliant ones and offer her assistance to 
the bowed form before her ? | 
As the little one, who could not fully un- 
derstand its father's trouble, caught sizht of 
Elise, it stretched forth its dimpled hands, 
crying : 


ee 
Pa lady tum an help maiina. 


At the words of the child the gentleman 
turned and looked tp. 

‘Little Elise! Snowbird!’ he oried 
i thus we meet again ?”’ 





| 
“Le 
| 


of her life to do, and she reactied out her 


| hand blindly towards him. 


“Yes, Gerald, I will take little Maude, 
and care for her until you come W cialin 
yourown. I have already furgiven you, 
and I will try to forget.” 

Gerald pressed those sinall bands very 
closely in bis,and through reverence for tie 
dead and respect for the living be iooked 
bis caress and turned away. 

a ww oe * 

One year had passed, freighted with its 
joy ab woe, 

To Elise it had been very 

Maude, with her baby ways, bad crept in 
and filled the aching void that Gerald's ab- 
genee bad made, and to-night, the anuiver- 


aw eet 


He was only asking what was the desire | 


bon soul-searchin looki 
— Joulksearching eyes looking.into his | own. 


Suowbird, and now our | 








grey rock clasping Maude’s dimpled hand 


hers, waiting tor—what? 
Through the low music of the waves 


came a vuoice—a voice that she had not heard 
have truthfully | for one year, 


It said, “Flise, I have come to claim m 
Is it all mine, or only a part? Is it 
to be buta tiny ray of light, or one eternal 
day? Tell me, Snowbird ; am I asking too 
much ?” 

“No, Gerald, all is yours,” said Elise, a 

lad smile lighting up her fair face; “I 

ve learned to forget.” 

Gerald clasped her in his arins; he had 
that right now. 

And he knew and felt that he was a better 
man for posing under the chastening rod, 
while Elise found love was just as perfect 
after the gathering up of the broken chain. 


er i 


TAKING AN OATH.—The followers of cer- 
tain creeds object from conscientious scru- 
a to the usual verbal oath, holding that it 

impious to take words of such awtul 
sanctity upon the lips in connection with 
secular matters, These, notably the Quakers, 
make a siinple affirmation, none the leas 
binding in law, though it is said (and one 
can well believe) that no conviction of per- 
jury upon an affirmation has yet been 
known. Jews are sworn upon the Old 
Testament, Mohainmedans upon the Koran, 
and we occasionally witness a curious scene 
in our law courts when some special and ex- 
ceptional forin of oath is rendered necessary 
by the nationality of the witness, as, for ex- 
ample when a Chinaman breaks a saucer,or 
a disciple of Zoroaster gives his replies with 
hand uplifted over a torch. It may be 
noted, however, that in China there are 
several forins of attestation in vogue, accord- 
ing to the rank or dignity of him who 
swears; while in Japan, ouths are taken 
vicariously by the bonzas or priesta, who 
are peid for doing #0 according to a fixed 
tariff, which is regulated correspondingly to 
tne veheinenoe or importance of the vow. 
Mohainmedans, too, swear by other than the 
Koran, all more or less boly in their faith— 
by the Prophet and his beard,by the beards 
of their fathers and grandfathers, and by 
their own,and by the horses descended froin 
the Prophet's favorite steeds. The Koran 
itself abounds with cautions against false or 
trivial swearing, and inculcates strongly the 
sacredness of an oath. In French courts of 


justice the witness raises his hand to heaven 


while making his avowal. This seems to 
be one of the earliest, if not the original 
ceremony ; there is something natural and 
intuitive about the action, for we practice it 
almost unconsciously when making a sol- 
emn assertion under the influence ofstrong 
emotion. Its significance is easily recog- 
nized. The Indians on the Isthmus of 
Panama bow their heads to the earth in 
swearing; Kaflirs are said, by early African 
travelers, to swear by two peeled sticks 
placed cross-wire—from which it is even in- 
ferred that they might have some ancient 


“tradition of the Christian religion; and the 


remnant of fetich-worshippers which still 
lingers in some of Jamaica and a few 
other West India islands, trace circles on 
the ground with the finger sineared in their 
own biood, in token of the ghastly obliga- 
tions imposed upon them. 





THE BURIED ALIVE.—The Order of the 
Buried Alive, in Rone, is a remnant in the 
life of to-day. 

The London Queen's correspondent had 
the privilege of an entrance within, one 
afver another, the five iron doors, and of 
talking with the superior though the thick 
ewathing of a woolen Veil, but ordinary 
commuuication with the convent is carried 
on through the b«rrel, which fills an open- 
ing in the wall. Over the barrel is written: 
“Who will live contented within these 
walls let her leave at the _ every earth! 
care.” You knock at the barrel, which 
runs slowly around till it shows a section 
like that of an orange from which one of the 
quarters has been cut out. You speak to 
the invisible sister, who asks your will, and 
she answers you in good Italian and culti- 
vated intonation. You hear the voice quite 
distinctly, but as if it were far, far away. 
She is really separated froin you only by a 
slender slice of wood, but she is absolute! 
invisible, Notthe sinallest chink is visi- 
ble between you and her. Sound travels 
through the harrier, but sight is alsulutely 
excluded. These nuns live on charity, keep- 
ing two Lents in this year—one from No- 
veinber to Christinas, the other the ordin- 
ary Lentof Catholic Christendom. Living, 
therefore, on charity, they eat whatever is 
given to therm, saving ‘flesh meat,” during 
the fasting time. If you take thein a cake 
or a loat of bread, a bottle of wine, a roll of 
chocolate bun-bons, a basket of agys,it is all 
good forthem. They must be abs Jutely 
without food for twenty-four hours before 
they nay ask help from the outside. And 
when they have looked starvation in the 
face, when they may ring «a bell which 
means :—“Help us! we are faimishing!”’ 

—-——<> - > - 

Human Bevrer.—There are limitsin hu- 
man belief. You believe what the candidate 
saveon the stuiup; you tay believe what 
a ivan tells you in a borse trade; you may 
believe the ariny liar and you may believe 
the anuke liar, but when a 
sigar from lis lips, aud with a guileloss, 


simple retix of a place and date, starts inon 
a trout sterv, bar and bolt and lock and 
donble jock the g.tes of your belief when | 
he wets to the place. Don’t believe a single 
solitary trout, net though it weighs less 
than a pound. Under tne shadow of the 
trout truth dies, and the man wh fishes 


four days and only Looks one lone trout, so 
Sinall that he loses it in his empty basket, 
evthes home the biggest Liar of them all 





| main. 
nan takes his | 
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Scientific and Useful. 
Bhat T2811. YT siz... 

Gas in CaRs.—(48 has been successfully 
introduced as an !laminant on the street 
care of the British anetropolis, The holder, 
which Ww eharged at the end of every n 
trip, is placed under the seats. 

VaNILLA.—A mode of manufacturing ar- 
tificial vanilla out of pine sap has been dis- 
covered by a Gerinan. The article from 
which the vanilla is nade is known as cont 
ferin, and existain all pines and firs, The 
sap is scraped frour the trees, boiled and 
evaporated. It is then filtered and preased, 
and allowed to dry. The residuum is the 
artificial vanilla. 

Enoravinas.—Another way of atili 
good wood-cuts or steel engravings wh 
nay be water-stained or yellow with 
is to put thei ona piece of glass with var- 
nish, rub the paper off when dry, and then 

ur over it a thin mixture of plaster of 

aris, which may be left white, or tinted 
with a delicate pink, blue or cream-color. 
This iukes « inost beautiful picture, worth 
halfa dozen cheap chromos, and will have 
the charin of being the result of your own 
labor. 

Decaying Vewestation.—The secret 
cause of the sickness of many « country 
house is in the germinating of decaying veg- 
etables contained therein. Diphtheria, t 
phoid and scarlet fevers have their origin In 
cellars, more particularly In toe country 
than in the city, because many farmers use 
their cellars as store-houses for trult and 
vegetables liable decay. Clear them all 
out, whitewash freely, throw pulverized 
sulphate of iron, (Copperas) all around the 
tloor ; it servea the double purpose of disin- 
fection and inaking the place uncomfortable 
for rats. 

LIME IN MIiNIno.—There is a new 
method of mining coal at the Shipiey col- 
liers, Derbyshire, England. Lime in a 
caustic state is ground to a tine powder and 
consolidated by a pressure of about 40 tons 
into the form of cartridges, 214 inches in di- 
ameter, having a grove along the side, 
These are then packed into air-tight boxes 
to protect thein froin damp,and are ready to 
convey to the mine for use. The shot-holes 
having been drilled, an iron tube one-half 
inch in diameter, having a small yrove on 
the upper side, and provided also with — 
forations, is inserted in each hole. The 
tube is inclosed also in « bag of calico, which 
covers the oe peggy and one end, and it 
hasa tap fitted on to the other end. The 
cartridges are then put into the holes and 
sanped. A flexible tube connected with a 
pump renee waterinto each pipe. Soon 
the action of the water on the lime produces 
an enorinous pressure which forces the coal 
asunder., 

—— Sl re —C— 


iF arm and Barden. 


Tuk Roses.—Cuttings or slips of the 
hardy roses will strike very easily in July 
aud August. If you wish to experiment 
now take off the slips with a very little of 
the old wood, compress wet sand very 
closely about the lower ends of the cuttin 
Examine the roots in two or three weeka, 
Ifthey have begun to throw out roots,trans 
ylant carefully and shade them froin the 
~~ of the sun. 

SHKEP.—It is said that foot-rot and other 
diseases to which sheep are subject occur 
much less often among flocks which are 
pastured on rather rough ground, and par- 
ticularly where they have t» climb hills to 
get their myn | In Seotland, the great 
sheep country of Europe, the sheep are al- 
ways found in greatest numbers among 
the mountain ranges. The ftainous South- 
downs also have «a rough country to pasture 
on, upon the steep, rugged chaik hills of 
the South of England. 

TULIPS AND HyactntTHs-—If the roots of 
tulips and hyacinths are left in the bed 
where they have bloomed and the stalks 
cut alter blooming and the bed suffcieutly 
protected in the winter there will be an ane 
nual blooming. ‘The reason why hyacinths 
that are flowered in water-clisses are ex- 
hausted and make so poorayrowth is that 
the flowers and steius are prxwliuced atthe 
etpense of the bulb,and this is not renewed 
inany way. When grown in rich soil this 
exhaustion does nut cecur aod the bulbsare 
able to bloom repeatedly. 

HfoRNLESS CatiLt.—As the horns are 
being bred off the beef catt!e, those designed 
for the dairy are receiving the same attene 
tion, and we bave for milking qualities the 
Norfolks, @ red breed, aod the Sulfolka, 
which are white, both of which have their 
adntrers. ‘he value ot the hornliess breeds 
consists in their quivt liatils, absence of of 
feusive weapous, which lessens the liability 
of injuring each other, the demand for 
sinaller space in stabling them and the 
yreater facility with which thoy can be 
transported by rail. 

WasHino Fruit Trees.—There are ine 
sects Cominon to al! trees, and it is only by 
constant cure that we ean yet satisfaction 
from our trees. On tiie pear aud appie Lhere 
is w seule jusect Which ulleches itself to the 
bark and injures the trees if allowed to re- 
It in known that anv greasy matter 
is death to insects. Tius tuere are inany 
compounds of this nature used for washing 
trees. Kerosene ojl for hard w 1 lias been 





| used with success by mnany persons, but it 


| umay reach every part of the srirface. 


must not get on the follage. One form of 


wash is inade by adding one pound of whale 
oll soap to three gallons of warm w ater, 
etirrt ng welland applviny with astit? broom 

r brush. The trunk sbouid be rubbed 
thoroughly and hard, to reunwy am ipuch af 
possible o loose bark, 80 hat the liguid 
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oA 
HEALTHY LIFE. 

The indispensableness of pure air in or- 
der to the enjoyment of high health was 
not appreciated in days gone by, and this 
branch of knowledge has become much 
more important in its scientific aspect since 
the introduction of plumbing, and elaborate 
sewerage, and cellar furnaces, and double 
windows, and anthracite coal-burning, and 
gas lighting,and numberless other im prove- 
ments which have come in with the advance 
of civilization. But yet, just for the want 
of that knowledge, we read of ‘‘great 
plagues '’ that depopulated whole districts 
ina day, and the systematic exclusion of 
fresh air from the sick chamber sent myriads 
of people to their graves who would have 
escaped if they had only been left to the 
curative resources of nature. 

It is a noticeable fact thatthe most effi- 
cient remedies adopted in our day for the 
cure of fevers, such asfresh air and sun- 
light, ice and coki water, stimulants and 


nourishing food, were, not very long ago, 


‘THE 


matter how strongly his instincts might 


crave In former days the profes- 
sional blecder was babitually called in to sap 
the fountain of life whenever the stream be- 
gan to move slowly. 

There are certain classes of persons who 
are peculiarly exposed to celeterious atmos- 
pherie influences, and it is not easy to see 
how this evilcan be avoided. When the 
work to be done is of such a nature as to re- 
quire that the room should always be clos- 
ed, and the atmosphere is likely to become 
charged with the noxious gases and 
poisonous dust and irritating filaments, the 
workman can hardly expect to fill out the 
full measure of his days. The atmosphere 
of an ordinary factory is bad enough, and a 
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ners the Englishman is a highly artificial 
being. He is classified and labelled and 
kept in his place by an artificial system of 
society. Americans, on the contrary, are 
distinguished by their individualism.. Un- 
trammelled by caste each individual works 
out his own destiny. No class is artificiallyde- 
pressed or elevated. Hence a broader uni- 
formity than prevails in older countries, 

where men are born into classes from which 
‘t is almost impossible to escape. 





} 
| 


prominent manufacturer once said that he | 


could not bearto punish or even awaken 
the young people in his employ when they 
fell asleep in the mill. How they manage 
to keep awake at all in such a mephitic at- 
mosphere is a mystery, for the incessant 
clatter of the machinery, when one is used 
to it, operates as a soporific. It is true that 
the human system hasa strange facility in 
adapting itself to untoward surroundings, 
and the heart will keep on beating when 
one might suppose that it might soon col- 
lapse and stop for ever. 

We all know what mischief the air can do 
when it goes off on one of its swift and aw- 
ful journeys and rides on the wings ofa 
tornado and the hurricane ; but this isa 
work of destruction over which man has no 
control, and for which of course he is not 
responsible. It is, however, when the at- 
mosphere is most peaceful and quiet that it 
does ita deadliest work. It takes up out of 
the damp earth, and the decaying pile of 
vegetable and animal life, seeds of death, 
which no eye can discern or art of analysis 
detect, and they are watted in through the 
doors and the windows of the abodes where 
men are waking and where they are sleep- 
ing, and soon they are called to sleep the 
sleep which knows no waking. For this 
evil we are, however, in adegree responsi- 
ble: and if, by our neglect, we allow the 
atmosphere to become changed with these 
seeds of death, we must make up our minds 
to see the strong men and fair women die 
before their time, and our children laid in 
the earth before the bud has blossomed. 
We are somewhat wiser in sanitary matters 
than our fathers were, and whenever we are 
ready to recognize fairly and fully the laws 
of health, and keep everything sound and 
clean, and insist that all others shall do the 
same, a large part of our prevailing sick- 
nesees and ailments will be known only asa 
thing of the past. 

ca 
SANCTUM CHAT. 





TWENTY-FIVE years ago the higher clergy 
of the Church of England were often great 
card players. Nowadays a card-playing 
prelate is hardly to be found, though Bis- 
hop Ellicot, of Gloucester, deftly handles 
the cue. The famous polemica)] debater, 
Phillpotts, of Exeter, was the last eminent 
lawn-sleeved whist player. The Cardinals, 
too, have given up cards. 

Recent discoveries in Indiana gives a 
much more recent date to the mastodon 
than has been generally assigned. In one 
skeleton the marrow of the huge bones was 
still capable of use, and the kidney fat was 
replaced by lumps of adipocere. In another, 
found in Illinois, there was every evidence 
that it had lived upon the vegetation of the 
present day—uapon the grasses and herbs 
that now grow in the vicinity. 

AN attempt is to be made to restore some 
of the former characteristics of the Russians, 
evidently with the intention of getting rid 
of foreign influences which have been gain- 
ing ground for sometime. Asa first step 
in the work it has been ordered that the pre- 
sent uniform of the army shall be changed 
to the ancient costume, which consisted of a 
sheepskin cap, a loose coat without buttons, 
and baggy trousers gathered into high boots. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD says that we Ameri- 
cans, with a few exceptions, are a middle 
class people. 





we are reinforced yearly by nearly a mil- 
lion of the lower orders of Europe. Social 
| distinctions in England are made by law 
| Ite society isa highly artificial one, and 


many of those whom caste ranks high might | 
resolutely denied the suffering patient, no | find their true position below even the mid- | were true. 
dle clas. In educstion, religion and man- | 


As aresult of vivisection in the cases of 
epileptic fits proceeding from injury to the 
brain, surgeons have been able to localize 
the injury, and, by trepaning, to remove it; 
whereas, prior to the researches by the viv- 
isectionista, the trepaning, if done at all, 
was done at random. It has also been of 
great use in enabling the profession to in- 
dicate the locality of pus in the case of an 
abscess in the brain, or the situation of a 
tumor. 

Every person should know how to ascer- 
tain the state of the pulse in health; then, 
by comparing it when he is ailing he may 
have some idea of the urgency of his case. 
Parents should know the healthy pulse of 
each child, as now and then a person is 
born with a peculiarly slow or fast pulse, 
and the very case in hand may be of that 
peculiarity. An infant’s pulse is 140; a 
child of 7 about 80 and from 20to 60 years 
is 70 beats a minute; declining to 60 at four- 
score. A healthy grown person’s pulse 
beats 70 times a minute. There may* be 
good health dow n to 60, but if the pulse al- 
ways exceeds 70 there is a disease, the ma- 
chine is working itself out ; there isa fever 
or inflammation somewhere, and the body 
is feeding on itself ;as in consumption, when 
the pulse is quick, that over 70, gradually 
increasing, with decreasing, chances 
of cure, until it reaches 110 or 120, 
when death comes before many days. 
When the pulse is over 70 for months, and 
there is a slight cough, the lungs are affect- 
ed. There are, however, peculiar constitu- 
tions in which the pulse may be over 70 in 
health. 


~ACKBONE isan element of which half 
the individuals we meet daily on this mun- 
dane sphere are destitute. While doubtless 
in possession ofa spinal column, physically 
speaking, many are deplorably deficient in 
will-power and painfully weak in moral 
strength. When one sees a fellow-moral 
with no decided uiews, hardly daring to call 
his soul his own, willing and anxious to 
change his opinion with every ebb and 
flood of the popular tide, cringing to others, 
and studying the whims and caprices of 
some recognized superior individuals, one 
may safely conclude that sucha man has no 
backbone. Here, then, itis that the man 
who is fortunately blessed with backbone 
should assert himself, and by a living ex- 
ample of courage and manhood lend 
strength to his weaker brethren. Let him 
throw back with more force than ever his 
moral shoulders, walk with firmer tread 
those paths the backboneless fear to follow 
lest they may offend some one, and exercise 
& proper spirit of independence ; in short, be 
a man, and show what it is to be possessed 
of ‘‘backbone.”’ 

THE cultivation of the sentiments and of 
the social virtues is solely dependent upon 
woman. Asthe mother of man,she is then 
the source of all human power and dignity. 
If she is weak, one who wili yet be strong 
is nurturedin her lap. If she is prescribed 
to the possession of noble sentiments, and a 
sphereof household action, she can yet 
transfuse her sentiments into one who will 
bear them abroad to the world. What is 
the man of action but the delegate of 
thoughtful woman? Where is barbarity 
most inveterate and debasing, but where 
woman is most debased! One trembles to 
contemplate the situation into which society 
has been wrested through the illegitimate 
assumptions of man, as the representative of 





It is true that the bulk of our | 
population are neither high nor low,though | 


brute force. He has denuded woman of her 
responsibility as an agent of progress, and 
has destroyed her moral grandeur, with her 
liberty and equality. Sent to bea compan- 
ion and guide, she has been made s nonent- 
| ity. Constituted with a mind 
man's in every respect, peahaps superior in 
the gentler attributes, she has been hitherto 
treated as if the doctrine of the Mussulman 


engage in serious or instructive conversa- 





equal to | 


Young men seldom attempt to | 


tion in promiscuous assemblies : , 
to have studied inane twaddle sea Wm 
— —— that they might ine 
the intellect perpetuate the subjugati 
of women. . 


—S Be 


Russian engineers and architects blew: 
dered when they placed a twenty-fivema.. 
tion dollar cathedral on a marsh. 
cathedral is that of St. Isaac, in &t. 

burg. Much of thesoilof 8. P 

is soft and marshy, even more so thes te 
of Chicago, or of the locality in this city 
known as ‘The Marsh.”” About $1,000, 
000 was spent in driving piles to obtain 
solid foundation, buteven with this 
support was not firm enough for so 
a building. The cathedral was finished 
little more than twenty years ago. From 
time to time cracks have appeared in the 
walls, showing that the structure is 

into the ground. These cracks have recently 
increased both in number and size. Thege 
are fissures three inches in width. Meas. 
ures have been taken to lighten the roof by 
removing hervy bronzes from the cornices 
and dome. But the effect of this has been 
only to reveal the fact that the walls are 
damaged beyond possibility of repair, 
Many consultations have been held among 
architects and builders with a view of 
adopting a plan by which the cathedral cag 
be made safe. These have resulted in no 
thing praetical. The probability is that the 
whole of the costly edifice will have to be | 
taken down. 


I 


A PROMINENT scientlist read a paper be- 
fore the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, in which he gave a fillip to the pro- 
verbial pride of man. Is man the highest 
animal? Not in all respects, not in many 
respects, he answers. Of course, his senses 
are inferior to those of many animals. In 
structural features he is also inferior. 
His teeth are ot a low mammalian type. His 
limbs show a similar inferiority, since they 
are little modified, preserving even the full 
number of five digits; in respect to these 
members man stands lower than the cow 
and the pig. He plants the whole sole of 
his foot on the ground like the lower mam- 
malia. His stomach is not as perfect as 
that of ruminants. ‘It makes, however, a 
still more forcible impression to learn that 
the human face, which we admire when 
withdrawn under a high intellectual fore- 
head, is perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the indices that point out man’s inferiority. 
In the mammalian embryo the face is form- 
ed under the forebrain or cerebral hemis- 
pheres. In our faces the fetal disposition is 
permanently retained with changes which, 
when greatest, are inconsiderable. In 
quadrupeds the facial region acquires & 
prominent development leading to the spe- 
cialization of the jaws and surrounding 
parts which brings the face to « condition 
much higher than that of the fetus. Hence 
the projecting snout is a higher structure 
than the retreating human face.’’ 

On the subject of woman’s wages & Fe- 
cent writer says that satirical indignation is 
periodically launched at the fact that in 
some positions—for example, as mercantile 
accountants and cashiers—women get less 
pay than men who would do the work no 
better, but the fact does not grow out of an 
ungallant or cruel desire to oppress the s€%; 
nor even out of the other fact that the store- 
keepers are men. It does seem at first sight 
unjust, unnatural, and unbusiness-like that 
equally good and efficient labor should not 
have the same wages, regardless of sex ; but 
the question may always be raised whether 
woman’s labor (certain light and 
dexterous occupations excepted) is equally 
good and efficient. The accident insurance 
companies take risks on women, of 
only, because what affects a man iightly 
may ‘‘upset” a woman ; the bad westher oF 
interrupted travel, which does 20 wort 
than delay the male employe, may prev 
the female from reaching her place 0 msy 
leave her with a disability of uncertsls 
length ; she has marriage as = possible ex 
change, so that her occupation 18 not 
adopted for lite, and for other reasons * 
well, it is fairly questionable whether 


woman’s labor is as desirable as man’s 
though as good after it is once done. 1 
from this, women get less because they ; 
| work for less, and the reason of £ 
| Competition may be that their 00 
greater orthe range of their choice = 
more restricted. 
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HAD YOU LOVED BUT ME. 


BY PERCY B. MYERS. 





ng the leaves in an idle way, 
—, I was skimming the other day, 
] found a live at the end ofa song 
Which keeps haunting me all day long, 
With its sweet aud mournful melody, 
“Oh, love, my love, had you but loved me!"* 
Sadder «a burden could never be 
Than ‘‘love, my love, had you but loved me!" 


Few words and simple, but, oh, how much 

The singer has told in that little touch! 

How hard a story of chances lost, 

Of bright hopes blighted, and true love crossed, 
Is heard in that whispered molody, 

“Oh, love, my love, had you but loved me!** 
To many a sorrow the key may be, 

That, ‘‘love my love, had you but loved me!** 


l don’t believe what the poets have said 

Of hearts that are broken and lives that are dead, 
Lives well ordered will stand to their course, 

And hearts of true metal ring little the worse, 
But they vibrate still to that melody, 

“Wh, love, my love, had you but loved me!*’ 

My life is well, but what would it be, 

Sweet love, my love, had you but loved me! 


The world rolls on, and the years roll by, 
Day-dreaius vanish and memories die ; 

But it surges up with a restless pain, 

That fond lost longing over again, 

Breathed in the passionate melody, 

“Oh, love, my love, had you but loved me!" 
It might have been, but it cannot be, 

Yet love, my love, had you but loved me! 
>a ————~—“— 


A Double Wedding. 


BY Ww. J. OE 2 
CAN’T do it, uncle = and so that’s 


the long and short of it,” said young 
Frank Villiers, looking up witha grave 
expression into his senior’s face. 

“I’m sorry to disoblige you or annoy you, 
of course,and your interests ought to be my 
interests, and are so; butI can’t do this. 
You'll have to eimploy some one else if it’s 
to be done at all. 

“It’s such a peculiar case. Mrs. Raymond 
and her daughter are ladies, I assure you, 
and they feel their position so keenly, and I 
feel for thei 80 much, and—”’ 

“And, in short, you're a soft-hearted 
young fool,’’ growled Mr. Villiers senior, 
“and halt in love with one or the other of 
these frauds, I’ll besworn. ‘Peculiar case,’ 
indeed ! 

“And Mrs. Raymond thought she could 
certainly pay therent when she let soine 
rooms; such rubbish! 

‘“‘Do vou suppose she'd have got the house 
at all, if she'd told you the rent was condi- 
tional upon her rooms letting ? 

“How could they be rented in the hot 
suminer, when every oneis out of town? 
The woman's a fool! Her name ought to 
have been enough for me. I never knew 
but one Raymond before, and Heaven 
knows he brought no good to me! 

“Well, _— can't go, I suppose I’ll have 
to go myself. 

“I’m not going to let people get three 
months in arrears with rent for the sake of 
their pretty daughters, I assure you. So 
1'1l tell the old fady that either——”’ 

Frank interrupted him laughingly. 

“She's not old, uncle, no more than you 
are. 

“She's about thirty-five or so, I guess,and 
handersomer, by odds, than any young 
woman I know, except Effie, her daughter. 
Do go to her. 

‘‘Woman-hater as you are,I believe you'll 
soften under her beautiful eyes.’’ 

Then he laughed roguishly. 

“T ought not to have told you she was 
young and handsoine,”’ said he, you'll be 

afraid to go to her.’’ 

If Mr. Villiers had been a little wavering 
a his resolve, that last observation decided 

m. 

He—Fred Villiers—afraid of a woinan’s 
sweet eyes! 

Ah, not since he looked his last—some 
seventeen years n the first, and iast, 
and only pair that ever had played havoc 
with his heart. 

Sweet, false Jessie Dane. 





How madly he had loved her; how 
wholly his heart had seeined; and yet, 
while he would have laid down life itself 


for her, she had suddenly thrown him over 
(at her father’s wish) and carried the soft 
light of those never-to-be-forgotten eyes 
into another man’s life and home. 

Ah, it had been a terrible, bitter blow; it 
had hardened his heart against all the world 
of women, and him a lonely bachelor of 


y- 

“Better so than build your happiness upon 
& woinan,’’ he would growl. 

It gave him a real pang of apprehension 
and regret to see Frank “going the saino 
rough road.” ° 

“They're kittle cattle, the women, m 
boy,”’ he would say, with a warning head- 
shake; “best give them a wide berth, 
Frank.’ 

But he knew that headstrong youth 
would buy its own experiences, in spite of 
wiser age, and so he was not all surprised 
to tind his counsel unheeded. 

“He’s in love with this Mrs. Raymond's 
girl, of course,” he thought, as he took his 
haf in the early afternoon, towards the 
residence of his unpaying and unprofitable 
tenants. 

“They think he’s a catch, being my ne- 
om and heir, and the girl means to win 

m. 

“If I warned him, I should only drive 
him into her snare; don’t I know what fools 
their bright eyes make of us? 

“So I'll say nothing to hin, but quietly 
send him out of the way, and then get rid 
of them. 








“I owe the sex a d If the bo 
must some day Sette tet weshan 48 all, it 
sban't be to a poor one.” 

On an August .afternoon, with the sun 
like a fire, not at all the weather to make 


any man—and, least of all,a2 d ionted 
old bachelor—feel —s Mr. ‘illiers 

z er impatient! - 
mond's door, - Site... 


There was the sound of a rettil 
played, in the parlor, and Ske thak Seon 4 
ap Ae Ane en veered hin. 

© shades and blinds were closed to k 
out the fierce light and heat, and the hen: 4 
was in semi-darkness: imorvover,the young 
musician a the piano wee absorbed ip her 

usic, and seated with h 
at which he entered. agg 

He had given the servant girl his name— 
he wasan old-fashioned man, and rarely 

cards, except on visits of ceremony. 

“I think missus is in here,” the girl had 
said; please step in, sir,” and then, as he 
obe her, announced, “Mr. Villie 
ina’am ;”” and seeing that Mrs. Raymon 
= not there,ran away upstairs ‘to call 

er. 

Effie, seated at the piano, heard her 
lover's name, and turned in pleased sur- 


prise. 
She held out her pretty white hands, de- 
ceived by the darkness of the room. 
“Oh, Frank! is it you, dear?—and so 


soon 

“I hope that cruel old uncle of yours will 
be merciful ; poor mamma in alinost wor- 
ried to death.’ 

And she arose, and coming towards him, 
suddenly discovered her mistake, and ut- 
tered a ory of annoyance and dismay. 

At this instant Mrs. Raymond entered. 

Effie ran to her in great distress. 

“Ob mainma, it is Frank’s uncle, and I 
thought it was Frank, and I don’t know 
what I’ve said ; do, do excuse me to him.” 

And away she ran, leaving her mother to 
explain and to apologize. 

ra. Raymond coming into the darkened 
rooin out of a lighter one, could but im- 
perfectly distinguish her visitor’s face; in- 
stinctively she feared him, this creditor 
whom she had no ineans to pay, and casting 
down her eyes, began titnidly. 

“T fear my daughter's mistake will not in- 
cline you to leniency, Mr. Villiers. You 
will guess how matters are with you youn 

ple, and I am aware that a penniless gir 
not...-”’ 

A strange low voice interrupted her, ut- 
tering one word—her name: . 

‘Jessie !’’ 

Mr. Villiers was gazing upon her like one 
fascinated. 

She lifted her beautiful dark eyes to his 
in intense surprise; he uttered a cry. 

“Oh, it is Jessie, indeed! Jessie Dane.” 
Yes, it was his old sweetheart. 

She started back, as mutual recognition 
came, with much embarrassment. 

The tears sprang to her eyes—she wrung 
her hands. 

“You !’’ she cried. “Oh, is it youto whom 
I am in debt? 

“A second time I cause you trouble and 
annoyance. Forgive ine, 1 will leave; I 
will go at once——”’ 

She turned as if to leave the rvom, scarce 
eget what she did in her agitation ; but 
Mr. Villiers, scarcely more calm than her- 
self, caught her hand and detained her. 

“Not so fast. Believe ine your friend, 
Jessie, let me call you by the old familiar 
name. Why, you are scarcely changed. 
Frank spoke truly indeed. 

“If I ain not inistaken,’’ he said “your 
husband was dead—is it so, Jessie ?’’ 

‘‘He died five years ago,’’ she answored, 
quietly, “and since then life has been a hard 
battle, in which I ain being worsted day by 
day. 

“When | took this house—little dreaining 
whose it was, for I had heard that you were 
dead, Fred—it was a last resource, in the 
hope of eking out our scanty means by tak- 
ing boarders. 

“The poor child gives music lessons; oh, 
it is for her I grieve.” 

Suddenly she caught his hand. ‘Fred, 
they love each otuer. Don’t coine between 
them, dear ; don’t = her life, too; let it 
be sufficient that her mother's life was 
blighted ; but spare iny child’s.”’ 

er tears fell fast ; he took her hands, 1nd 
gazed into her face. 

‘What do you mean ?”’ he cried hoarsely. 
“It was you who blighted iny life, Jessie, 
notI yours. I am single and lonely to this 
day for yoursake; surely I have not de- 
served reproaches,”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Not you,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘not you, Fred. 
Poor papa is dead—George Rayinond is 
dead—we must forgive the dead, you know; 
but they deceived us both. Dear, I wrote 


ou vhen papa urged me to marry Mr. 
yinond, bensing you tucome to me at 
once. 


“I received an answer telling me that 
you released me from my engagement, and 
were unable to fulfil vourown. Stung by 
so cruel and humiliating a rejection, I lis 
tened to papa. He was in terrible financial 
difficulties, he told me, froin which Mr. 
Raymond would rescue hin on condition 
that I became his wife. 

“J consented, Fred, partly froin love aud 
pity for papa, partly from resentment 
inst you, from whom 1 heard no more 
after that heartless letter. (George 
have deceived papa, I think, forthe he!lphe 
hoped for never caine and ruin did. Three 

ears after iny miserable tnarriage he died. 
On his death-bed he confessed to me that 


my husband bad forged the jetter in which 

| you retused my hand, and bade me look in 
a secret drawer of his desk, where your 
a ere they cuuld reach 


real letters, intercept 
my hands, atill lav ; 

“J have them still, four letters, Fred, so 
tender, so reproachful, so pleading. Oh, 


must | 


they broke my heart! There had not been 


much ha ess in married life up to 
that day, there was none after it. 
“I reproached my husband. He had 


cheated ine into making a sacrifice for my 
father's sake, which sucrifice ved useless 
after all. He was not rich. e had dissi- 
pated and expensive habits. 

“My child and I have wanted for every- 
thing at tinies. 

“Do not think me heartless if I say that 
my widowhood, while it made me poor in- 
deed, brought that into my life which my 
inarriage had utterly banished—peace !" 

“Heartless! How could I call you so my 
poor cheated love ?"’ Fred Villiers cried. 

Then, with a sudden iinpulse, he clasped 
her to his breast. 

“Oh, Jeasie, let me bring something bet- 
ter and sweeter than even peace can be into 
your life once more—the old true love, m 
darling. Have we not suffered enought 
~~ ~~ will be my wife?” 

t is to be presuined that she did say so, 
for, before the bright autumn days were 
over, adouble wedding tovok place from the 
house that had failed to secureany boarders; 
and both the brides bore the same naine 
“Mrs, Villiers,” and the spectators 
said it was hard to decide which was moat 
beautiful. 

At any rate these two brides had as fair a 
prospect of bliss as usually falls to the lot of 
mortals. 





——— oe 
Two Roses. 


BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 








somne woman; a quiet lady's inaid. 

The handsome woman was evident] 
being dressed fora ball, and was as evi- 
dently out of humor. 

Her handsoine face, dark at any time, was 
darker than ever from the frown upwn it, 
and there was a fire in her deep black eyes 
that boded ill for the one who had caused it 
were he or she unfortunate enough to allow 
it to burn on. 

Alice Valoin looked what she was,—a 
woman who would stop at no sacrifice for 
those she loved,—a woman who at twenty 
had lived long enough to have lived to that; 
and a woman who had lived alinost long 
enough to be desperately near to that 
habitual mental state which will allow one 
to do anything to injure those one hates, 

She was a woman to be loved, a woinan 
whose life might be the richest blessing a 
inan could win; she was a woinan to ‘ie 
feared, one who would not scruple to put 
her present and her future in peril to re- 
venge any wrong she was made to suf- 
fer. 

And Alice Valoin was evidently angry 
and suffering. 

She was dressed already, but she was not 
yet ready to disiniss her maid. 

She was undoubtedly waiting for some- 
thing, and as certainly growing angrier 
that it did not come. 

Just in all things, according to her be- 
lief, she had net one wordof fault for the 
maid, even though the white was creeping 
into her lips from the fury in her heart, 

“Please bring me a glass of water before 
you finish my hair,” she said,and the tones 
were as even and the words as kind as they 
had ever been. 

The waiting maid left the room, 

Alice Valoin took aturn up and down 
tne apartment in only half suppressed 
fury. 

He has the samo as told me he loves me; 
he has shown me every attenticn for 
months; he won from ime yesterday a be- 
trayal of my secret,—I read the satisfaction 
in his faco—why 1s he satisfied? I love him, 
I love him, and he knows it. 

“But oh, my heart, does he love me? If 
he don’t—” 

The maid returned with the water, and 
with two bundles and letters. 

“Left just as I went down,” sho said. 

Alice Valoin looked at thein both. 

The letters were evidently written in 
fainiliar hands. 

One, however, wasa matter of indiffer- 
ence to her; tho other sent a warin 
blush from her heart t» drive the anger 
from her face, even though it lett a trace of 
woinanly anxiety there. 

The parcels were alike to 
view. 

She toyed with the letters a moment, and 
then witha strange hesitation opened the 
one in which she seemed the least inter- 


ested. 

It read as follows: 

“The compliments of your sincere ad- 
mirer, Warren Wyville, and will you wear 
the rose he sends for his sake?" 

She puts the letter down, alinost without 
a thought of the inan or his rose; although 


A mins 1861, a handsome room; a_ hand- 


outward 


tlemnan, and as handsome as rich. 

She took up the other letter with a sigh, 
and opened it. 

It was longer than the other,and it closed 
as follows: 

“I love you, Alice Valoin, and if you 
wear iny rose in your hair to-night I shall 
think you will allow me to try to win your 
love in return. John Wright.” 

She picked up one package, opened it, 
took out the red rose it held, and real the 





side it, and tossed it froin her half iinpa- 
tiently. 
She opened the other, read the narne 


John Wright on the card, slipped the card 
into his letter, placed the letter in Ler 
bosom, and said— 

“Put the white rose in my hair, Lizzie, 
even if red it better with my complexion 


One likes to be odd sometimes. 
Sbe had never looked handsomer or hap 
| pler. 





Warren Wyville wasa rich Virginia gei- 


naine of Warren Wyville on the card be- | 


a 


And yet John Wright was only a poor 


young inan. 
- ~ . * = 
***He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his are small, * 


“T aay, John,why don't you t it to the 
touch ith Alice Vatoin ae ™ 

George Wright, Jobu's twin brother, be- 
gan by singing the quotation in a half mus- 
cal manner, but the ending was serious 
enough. 

He loved John with all his heart, and 
when he thought of his own wife and child 
he felt what John was to lose or win in his 
passion for Alice Valoin. 

“IT have asked her at last,’ said John, 
‘and to-mnorrow I will tell you her en- 
awer.” 

‘“Ciod apeed you, best of brothers, may 
you win.” 

An hour afterwards, John entered the 
hball-roomn; he crowded forward toward @ 
«Kroup of men who were trving for some lit- 
tle favor from the woman he loved. 

He knew,and had known for alon 
time, that he must win the one he desired,) 
he won her atall,in spite of half a dozen 
other inen all as earnest as he. 

He knew, as he had known foral 
tline, thatthe surest way in which to fin 
her in public was to find the largest and 
most interesting group of gentlemen. 

John was too deeply in earnest to care for 
mnuch except the one thing he mus 
know. 

He didn’t care for the curious looks of 
those by whoin he crowded. 

He cared loss than nothing for the looks 
of the inen around her. ™ 

He even felt a sort of triainph over War- 
ren Wyville who was leaning over her 
shoulder, in that he believed he had at least 
asked her first. = 

Their eyes met, with several between 
thein yet, whom John must pass betore he 
could reach her. 

His eager earnest eyes saw her face a lit- 
tle paler than usual, her eyes a little hap- 
nme than he had ever seen them before,and 

ligher up, in the dark masses of her haira 
gleaining white rose. 

How John reached the outer air he never 
knew; whether he made a fool of bimnself 
in getting away he never asked; and if he 
did, there inust have been something in his 
eye, when he turned his back on all that 
he held precious in the world,that any who 
saw him betray himself froin ever telling 
hin so. 

Alice Valoin was never tnore brilliant 
then on that evening, but a wilder passion 
of tears and rage never occurred than did 
in her chamber for the reat of the night 
when the ball was at last over. 

“So thisis the way of the man I loved, is 
it? 

“Hoe tries his skill on a woman like me. I 
shall outlive it.” 

She cries herself to sleep in the early 
morning. 

7 . © . ” 


John walked far away inte the country 
that terrible night. 

Heo fought with himself and tho fate that 
had come to hii. 

It was nearly night again before he had 
conquered himself; and the last rays of the 
sun were around hii when he came down 
the hill into the streets ofthe little city and 
met George at the foot just where the houses 
began to tell of human life beyond, 

reorge read itall in lis face, and it did 
not need any words on Jolin's part. 

But George had news— 

“The Southerners have fired on Fort 
Suinter.”’ 

And good honest, patriotie John said— 

“Thank God," froin the bottoin of his 
heart. 

Ho wasthinking of the honorable way 
out of all his pain that might be waiting for 
hitinon some one of the possible battle 
fields of the South. 

A fortnight later John had gone asa 
soldier, and George had gone with him. 

Jobn had not seen Alice, nor had he tried 
to,and he had gone gladly to what he hoped 
in his very soul would be, for hitn at least, 
a short cainpaign. 


George had left his loved one's to go be 


cause he felt it was a duty he owed bis 
country. 
Others, some of them friends of long 


standing were with them; Warren Wyville 
had gone home to Virginia; Alice Valoin 
had waited until John's company had gone. 
En route, John read in a daily paper, the 
departure of the company to which he be- 
longed for the South, and that ‘the brilliant 
society woman, Miss Alice Valoin had re- 
turned to New York.” 
. - > » * ~ 


Many months went by to those who had 
gone out for ashort tie, and stayed fora 
long one, with only those changes which 
death brin 

Jobn had seen, one after another, those 
who had followed their flag because duty 
led thein, fall in battle. 

He bai volunteered to go in every parti- 
larly dangerous adventure, and he hud al- 
ways coine back alive. 

[It seemed to hiin sometimes as though 
death had a spite against lim and would pot 
come. 

And ono after another all had gone to 
death, or homme tnaiimed for life, until only 
three of those who had core from John's 


home with him remained. 

The florist who had sold him the rose on 
which he had staked his all marched on his 
right; the brother who had bidden him 
‘God speed " when he went tothe terrible 
loss he had met, marched on his left. 

Together, thus, they went into the battle 
at Gettysburg. 

It commenced ina charge, turned intofa 
tierce hand to hand fig and ended ins 


| temporary repuise. 
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his death had e+ dently 
bullet fired frou it. 
fu 


*The suicide has been recognized ax ( 


Warren Wyvilie, late the Conufelerate 
army. 

‘The pistol bears his name. 

“Thim puts at rest forever the ateurd 
theory of tnurder. 

“The Aler has been reewnuize! as our 


fellow townsimian, Joun Wrigit. 

“Hie remaing have Leen ciained by his 
brother's widow. 

“Rumors connects the two gentlemen 
With the past life of the young lady. 

“A curious fact reinains t be stated. 

“Two rome bushes, one bearing red roses 
andthe «ther white ones, are planted on 
Miss Valoin's grave. 

“Mr. Wright had one of the red roses 

& his dead lips while Col. Wyville 
had caught one of the white ones in his 
death struggle: the latter was as red from 
the blood of the suicide as ever rome was.”’ 

The druggia who sild poison to John 
Wright without proper inquices always be 
lieved there were two suiciles at Alice 
Valoin's grave. 

Mre. (seorge Wrizht, who was notin the 
drugyist’s confidence, but who knew of the 
pistol found on the battle field, always 
thougiit tuere was no suicide there. 

Tie world at large always linplicitly 
relied on the newspaper account. 


—_ coc <——- 
A CORRESPONDENT from Boston writes 
usw know what the word nihilist is de 


rived frou. We are surprised that such 
i prance should exist in such atown as 

maton. The Russian assassins are called 
nibilisis from tne river Nile. They are 
dirty, like the water of the Nile, and have 
sudden uprisings. Like the Nile, their 
sources are unknown. Nobody knows 


where their bead ia. apd it ie not healthy Ww | 
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‘The Sweet Singer. 


BY ClLaY COROERS. 








PTHT PR WORDELL aesetteetd ss 
er a. WOE : 
\ Toes «9 2 cane for bate. ant b- 
wéo tasung a! time be webbed wie 
oais . eur. erect 
< 2 = ~ esd whes + 
soo, “ 
«nye = age? 
low pleaaens Seuss & weak over the 
ean peTementais o "ae 1 we the four 
ot eetse of the © 
The o aoirt Led never appeared om beau- 
tifgl t him tetore, amd a sis eres roved 
ver the esarrounding bili, Be epirites 


‘tbe acene. 


’ 


reer leu? 


Ts *ean.ifs. < ‘ 

Hw 3 sarctolls towered on wa. 
sotes, wt) great > ceane of leafy trees. 

4 gity over pored by and roshing 
thrvagh s gep im the van flowed far away, 
aceng green f+l te and more beautiful 

* 

Newliing ¢d = “tren tO tm untaine 
snd Bille, ated ~ oo tbenver soore, 7a 

Pn - + #20 €407.0Z- 

Tne beaut te situs oa did nt earape 
ie gaze! + -ornea ag time, when 

e ovoluntemiry ezxdamed— 

liv» vey! 

The eoand hie votes recalled bim from 

@ oonte:nplation. and giving a farewe.. 
g.ance began retracing hs a@epa. 

fe reared the centre of the town, and 
¢ pwing toe tem of @ be.l, was avon Seated 
5 & bouse of worsnip. 

He looked aroand bim critieally bat b 
fvyand little to eriticime. : 

The reom was enall and alrmat devoid of 
any oTnate nw whatever. 

The peepie he did na know or care for, 
and be wee &uare’_y Seatel ‘elore ne re 


ohbad caused him 


rretied (Ge€ iinpusse whic 
wv @r ver 

He would mA leave now: o he settled 
ituee:f in the pewand .e bis thoughts 


er : 


they Woa.a. 

From thos oeruration be was recalled by 
the voles of the minister as be read the open- 
ing service. 

Loowing aroand him, he diamovered that 


warder where 


the ehamvler bad been a.most flied with 
wWworey pore. 

A voung laiy of pleasing appearance sat 
fl Fe -* * mi. 

Hi 4 i w gtaview o f 167 face. it 
found Munpommitie becagse of bis present 
eid : 

Hi w weed he had noticed her when 
she entered. for be felt M@rangely attracted 

‘ar -r 

~ ~~ a+ & ON 7 neluded and 

the ster afl irewmed himmelf to his 

vem, . Arthur heard few of his re- 
ian Be. 

Again g ving licence w his imagination. 

oO “=| awav.and he rramed 
ver tnesunny plains Italy, as he had 
3 reat¥. a lew vears before. 


He geercrei ts te really there, sn vividly 


3.4 106 O11] seen] rise in hie memory. 
‘ om. towne, Vallere and plains passed 
efsre hirn more dimtinetiy and rapidly | 
LAr teerned Comm ule, ' 
Overt eme reevilections he reweled, until 
a e;ath bad led him far upthe 
nountain eidé where euert a little vine-cnv- 
ered chapel. 
Again Le entere! its chamber and seated 
cae f clo@e by th floor, and he teough: 


= 
ne onee more heard the peastor’s voice as he 
read the paalin with which the service be- 


with the eongrega- 
rgan's low notes asthe 
upon it. 
forth into song, and 
filling the charnber, 
nountain’s side. 

it had thrilled 
Inajestiv of the poem, 
Dg. its sweet measuret 
®), tut 


. 
ids 
tripe ve ~ ¢ *) 

tue yee of the 


U0 28 (his one sat ti 


nought an anweél was singing. 
sroned ipWar J. half eX pect en eee 
id the glorious countenance «: 4 
Such voles and softness of 
never beard before, 
His delighted soul 


. ' 
wone, WE 1) } 


drank in 


every 
Hie had heard many noted singers, but al! 


aiiel t impress him as this 


dit. re 

Hie was enraptured, and although the 
words were uttered ina Strange language, 
yet be thoughtthein the most beautiful he 
had ever heard 

Even this day, he seemed to hear the 
sweet strains again,and feel hissorrow when 
the last hyiin Was sung. 

He reo llected how the volee had acooin- 
panied hiin in all his travels, sefiningly 
suggesting iteel {to his mind with more fre- 
quency as the days proceeded. until, at last 
it drew him back to the chapel. 

He remmcuibered with what joy he had 


again entered and seated himself in the 
chauiber. 
He searched carefully through the con- 


gregation,but she who he bad comet hear 
was not there. 


He looked asecond anda third time be. 
Gree 1 » —— 
fore he was fully o ced that her form 
had not escaped s anxious glances. 

Phen he was satistied, and leaning back 


patiently waited 

Every moment he hoped to see her enter 
and seat berself in front of him; but the 
moments flew by and still she did not ap 


| peer: 


How anxinesiy be scanned the Snces of 

al) whe entered. e 
4 a. - 27; 

oe _o~ 8 the wervice to oar 
cere, arel tive aot useel ep ibe steps 
eced eeated iisueil at bie desc. , es 
45 OM epcearence. 2 Peer T <<... Dems AL. 
: a c > there was no e& 


~ 


re t 2e 0l°*eu 
Cp ote wo tat Gert eee 


a. eared srang+ ) Amoor, amd be 


. 

sh sca 8 

sur Sty wa Som Et ebe. 
é 


-_ 2 2 + *. 
=< w a at le We 


manent, be beard the 


hice wuamy 


ls AR me SET GS porte e- 

Hetarnel bw eves -ward the dur, wa 
the boces taat sie might be ome of the num 
er. : 

Thes came newer. an] be jadged mast 
be Wan Z ere & av. : 

Tlev entere! tle bec and pemmmed op the 
axte -. = et*sec fa. 


ne was expectiog, walked nt 
al y bore a casket, aod 
rol wae Scullere | Loe Sweetest of | pine 


lus 
* 2 


>.—-™ 

Ths ws :h= let arrival that inorning. 

The sertlo no ® pe <eeded and was svon 
ter. . 

He tollowelihe people who approached 
toe weet 19S ee ener. 

He censured siawelf even now for his 
70—n% Of unpeoes o. 

Hm dwsprintnent bad subdued his 

. 


ey npatues. S$? Le bad cacue many hundred 


bole® eXpecting ts bear ange. Strains, 
and instewi. Le bai ouly beard the wail of 
"Tr *&. 

Yet be had nx forg«“sen the circum- 
Mace. and tus dar b¢ azine Sw 


4 7 o 
nimseiflLending over the ovid furin before 


He rewiec$n vere] tie ng t.s0f Si» & 


*- 


throagh his Ureast<. and uow Be tremo.ei 
a@ the sit 
ii - "g9nel wv tue welgut of the 
a. 
i wt see SNe 4 oe La Oe 
; > -_ wi 
3 ~~ Ws + s see 
iis 2u cut appearel in ber whe 
It ay Lave been only a fancy, but as he 
rel er face, it seemeriio relax, anda 
s“ - @ rem Of: it. 
\sle. vet this sal periad over a change 
ate over? retoepect as well. 
* \ « , divides this from the 
«ster, s t+ cave Leenswept awar, 
a +r us Voices Singing a 
out : ". 1 by low music, 
4 ‘ose Was tue angelic voice of 
4 j at 
: uw. tis guef; the sad cocasion 
wa coven, aulacaiuin peace descended 
s > Ling grew Stronger every instant, 
a. a” wtwwVe som ue SQ0uld Dan- 
. sicians. 
ad arcfor anv otuer voice but 
it owl . =t none of iw sweetness and 


‘it pleasing ofall, they sang a poem in 
the .anguaze bis native land, and his 
Sou., 1 tue Worsuip as they sang, 

arts? ve like thee— 
‘ n lL. ml to grieve, 
bs r other's sia than all 
. go tllat we rereive,** 

Thent - ning cased, butthe notes of 
musi st tinued. 

Tue sa. 4 guest into a whisper, when 
Shai ss arose all around Lim; and be- 
beid ! 

Th son was dispelled. 

hie arose wiin the eongregation, but he 
ould surce rersuade himself that he 


Was DA reveling in seenesof the past; for 


the song Was syaln renewed and he stil] 
listince suelthe low, sweet voice of the 
4 pire Mosid 

Fora “taut he believed that her spirit 


WAS tire ng in the worship, but he | 


Was Ouoie. oi ty dismiss that idea 

Then ie began searching for the singer, 
and il wasnot.oug tillhbe had discovered 
her. 

Still to (¢ mere sure, he bowed down 
ver her, «11 toen he knew fora certainty 
isthair --n inislaken. r 

It was s+ who sat before him. 


Then he understood why he had heard 


the sons in his own language. 
thet teen her voice and not that ofa 
ot, woe) had broken in so opportunely 


: his reverie. 
\Ssne “ent cuthe caughta glimpee of 

f vi itand the song were indelibly 
om Os inemMory. 
jultted the chainber with reluctance. 
of the morning had madea 
npress!on on bis mind,and he longed 
for tue evening service. 

He was one of tle tirst to seek the cham- 
ber at that hour, but he was doo:ned to dis- 
appeintinent; sue did not appear. 

On the next morning Le le& the town 
with out seeing her again. 

He now plunged into business with re- 
newed euersy; and Fortune, as was her 
w nit, eontinued to smile on hin. 

Yet he was not bappy. 
“iver ant the face of the singer ever 
lection. 
‘ 'msuisa them, for he feared that 
Was only ber voice whi j 1 
asotiy ber voice which he adinired, but 


, - 


ter .4Ce., al 

ba or ease j 
tle 
The events 


deep 


ween ‘hs passed away, a strong de- 
2 KNOW her tok possession of him,and 


trv ; } . ia! 
trv as w ) uli n A dislodze it 
Se he b ; 1 it to } ] gp tire 
_ Stilt it to be but a passing 
ianCcv ‘ 
P ' 
a, , ’ >A: ‘ 7 ‘ »s t t 
) 
and ie at last 1 to test t 
: s , » = i S P 4 
ness by the vray the Al ne M ' 
He sought A 


UC italy avain,and passed over the 
route once nore which he had fullowed in 
that inorning reverie. 


He sought the litte chapel, sod seating 


= 


+ Wuetlh—Witn 


-- 


| Jesty’s coal must be an important 
| ous task, as no fewerthan 65 persons are 


T —= 


bimeelf im the same place, thought over q, 


He tried w imagine that she whom be 
See ee her 
place, and % was the image of her 
that day in toe bette chureh coma 


otean. 
was the sane. — 

For tue long years be had worshipped j 
memory of tuis dew] maiden, ba a 
adoration was past. 

He telieved that she was happy, and be 
felt that his love for a memory bed pameg 
away. 

He seagbt ber grave, and looking Acen 
on TLremenhered the o * th which 


his beart had tewed te her bat he could 
fel unhappy thal am<her forin had tole 


there. 

He felt thet he had done her Be 
disle nor bY harhering this new ace. even 
tooug) TN was &) ereet ty do an. 

Ami 28 be theugit over the oat and 
viewel (he presentoy pengs of regret arose 
in his beart, save such a8 a brother might 
fee. at the grave of a lowed! sister. : 

H- new knew that his Jove had been 
a8 thal wOob-> linge crtals | ear for each i 

Ling+ring a littie while, he sooped ms 
and kseing the sd ander whieh she 
Bireping, he pummed out af the gate and ip 
his Lbeart be feit tat the adoration whieh be 
pescesd fur tbe living singer would neves 
tie. 


* . - > . e 


vear soon passed awar. 


A 
T 


ue lee ob lhe river su0re was quite ex. 
nena 
It was not te Sabbath. bot still great nom. 
haan oul 


r= pic could te seen wending their 
wat J -wards tne church at an early boar. 

Tue cuancer was soun flied; them « 
siienee felion the assembly. 

This Wast .lowel by the notes of musie— 
i Was mt tue preinde to a sscred gong, but 
the stirring mes of a grand march. 

And as tne bedtes Swept through the cham- 
ber, the bead of a procession appeared at the 
di»>r and tnade its wav to the altar. 

The cereinony Was soon over, and Arthur 
Worde!l! passed out again amidst a strain of 
invaic, but be scarcely beard it. 

He wass) bappy! 

For there waiked by his side the sweetest 
of sugers, and sbe bad promised to sing te 
Hits loerever imore. 

A (QUVEEN’s HovsEHOLD.—The Clerk of 
the Kiteoen bas a salary of $30) a year and 
lus tard, and to aid him in his work be has 
foare.erss, Wao Keep all the aceounta check 


w-ights and jeasures. and issue orders to 
tuctreiestesple: be hasalsoa messenger 


- + 


cessury Wornan.” Besides these 
‘Dual sof ver Majesty s kitchen, there isthe 
rhe’, with « salary of $394 vear, and four 
ora$ at about $1700 per annum 
\we the privilege of taking four 
ApPrentiices4t premiuu:s of trom $700 te 
z cch—two voomen of the kitchen, two 
two masting co ks, four 


a°°tl 


lise 


ee i— Bip 
2 rrlie 


assistant o--+ks, 


S> uve rs.tores kitcoen-inaids.a store-keeper, 
Lwoctrceen Uffce”’ nen, and two steam 


paratus men. And in the o-ntectiouery 
cor oent there are a first and a second yeo- 


lnan, “ to salaries of $1500 and $13, re 


Si ¥-.¥; an apprentice, three female a 
stants andan errand uan; and, in addition 


te los ere areuls> a pastry cook and two 
f+ alg axsistints, a baker and bis assistant, 

tures Crile-reou: women. The ewer 
icp artuent, which has charge of all the 
fon, Ousists of a yeounan and two female 
= stunts only. The gentleman of the wine 
an lt beer cellars—or, properly speaking,ber 


M jesty’s chief butler—bas a salary of 
f$_*elavear. He has t> select and purchase 


winés forthe roval establishment, to super- 
intend toe deeunting, und send them up t 
table. Nexttolors aretne principal table 
deckers, with Sle#ta ver each: the seoond 
table decker, wit. 275; the third, with $650, 
and an assistant, with 2rutheir duties be 
out of the 


Ing to siperuteud tue laying 
Queen’<tuble ber redinuer is served. The 
plate pantry is under the careof three yeo 


San), S750, and 
tesides imiging money and 
bourd—a uz and six assistants. 

Offices are of great trast and are not over- 
paid, seeing that at a rough guess the gold 
and siiver plate at Windsor Castle alone is 
probably worth about $15,000,000, and in- 


Male 


ee ea 


Fesp ctively, 
i 


| cludes soine very precious speciinens of art 


workmanshi The getting in of ber 
sanship. re 4 Bar he 
e:nployed ui] the year round on this duty 
alone. 
hi - © oa ; 
Tae INpIaN Rino Trick.—The wisard 
asked for a signet ring. Several wereoffer 


| ed hi:n, and he choseout one which had 8 


very large oval seal, projecting weli be} 
the gold hoop on bth sides. The ring he 
tosse.land tumbled several times (n 
hands, now throwing it into the ar 
catching it, then shaking it ears 
clasped hands, ail the tiine mumbling 
articulate words in some Hindvostanee 
patuis. Then setting the ring down on 


el th at about half-arin’s length in front 


him, he said, slowly and distinetly in 


| Hindoestanee, Ring, rise up and go to the 


rupee.” The ring rose, with the seal upper 
inost, and resting on the hoop, siow'F, it 
a kind of dancing or jerking motion, 
passed over the cloth until it came ¥ 
tue rupec lay on the remote ede; and then 
it lay d wn on the coin. The conjuror then 
said, “Ring, lay hold of the rupee, ' he 
ring it to ine.” The pr jecting edge of t * 

6¢al seerned to grapple the edge of the cols 
tne ringand the rupee rose into a kind 
wrestling attitude, and,with the sane dane 

, ing or Jerking motion, the two retar 

| Within reech of the juggier’s 
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——<WAR. WAR—— 


WAR on THE wast-soner, WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


‘The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIC BEVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
ST HAS BEEN DEOLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


“POST” 

And the now has the pleasure of telling its readers about ita being a Labor-aaving Invention, destined 

to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 

The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gare 

_—_ ry the ovens enti peng fh peg sy ae cena 4 rT.) eyes Soap to =. anda a a wera time on the part of a House- 
of ordinary ce is necessa ow the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper shou!d insist om 

its used one time WY ACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. ™ 


2 
























THE FhANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE] JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 


FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING PURETTURE 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the AND WALL-PAPER! 


hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING, It agrees with the 
i, toe clothes, b aon of “ = hard, “te ewe ea skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- this ee | bys ‘a get ag heat gt re and 
rections which are so easy that » child could understand them. sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 





SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send | KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 


for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. | of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 


A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved 1 ry 1 _ ry ‘ . rye mn ; . 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their ‘op eae pad enemy soe WITH IT, no matter 
1OW QUICKIY 1 1a emove dairt, 





attention has been directed to better methods. 


ag And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -wa 

























Eee ices 
6 HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
; where it is not Sold at the Stores. 
| 1st.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 
.¥ g 2d.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement in the “POS wd 





>» 2 34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used TIIE FIRST WASH-DAY 


after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
. S| and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
—— Z 4 be followed. 











ia — 3 - 
4 [gil aalh ee 94 ; Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
| ey haic4 WAY ' & friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for themselves. 
wae OS aN iy ; 3 





\ ’ —— Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
: ; 3 POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
po EI to make it safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
es put on. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 

to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 
c ) Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 


the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 
ESOL L LALO 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
. THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 

Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be lukewarm nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
even a wash. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it may ecem. A wash-bwiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 








sacieeitiaamanailt 


IRST.—Di he articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soap 
lightly not ming ms pe soiled laces. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 
i and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
ed up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do us work. 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfurtable, 
add water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. ; | | 
NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 
and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Soap,) 
see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this, 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
bl Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this s apy blue-water, 
wring hem a hang them ou to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single yrece, 10 matter how sviled any 


of the pieces may be. 











Always make ue-water soapy, and the Iess blucing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
amell as eweet as new toad wil iron the easier, and wil! dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Aflerward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. 

pqy~ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a emall piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 
ée a wonderful improvement, and alsg makes the pieces trun much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
Wo. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ es age | | over, which it uired aa Cn @ 
Dur Uoung Folks. | ; the uae the commander 


aaid. 

“But it's lighted,” pleaded Pekoe. 

} “All tbe warmer for you,” answered the 
Tartar; ‘and if you take fire it will save the 
trouble ot beheading*you.”’ 

And he pushed Pekoe into the lantern, 
shut the door,and called out in s comnand- 
voice— 

‘*‘Mareh, Tartare, march and beat your drums, 

The captive Pekve with us comes."’ 

Four Turtars took up the lantern, and 
| Pekoe shrank into a corner as far from the 
; | great candle as he could get. 

Which ineane— . _ ‘Then there was a great crash, and a rum- 

“There ie no cheating here.” bling and a thundering, and Pekoe thou ht 

Several who lookedat the sign laughed | the whole of tho Great Wall uvust be falling 
contemptucusly, and said— | down. 





BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


BY PIPKIN. 


shop was thronged with customers 

frou morning till night, for that which 

was writen up in large git letters on a huge 

board which every one could see was per- 

fectly true, nainely— 
*“Pou-hou.”’ 


Pree: was a Chinese merchant, and his 


step out, and she 
id room. 
ich was 


door opened for her to 
| found herself in a very splen . 
| She passed into the next room,w 


y re than the first; then 
oven ae a fifth, but still she 
saw noone. 


At last she 
porcelain, with a fountain in the m 
ih 


room of nted 
comme Soe Baie of 


She rat down ona heap of cushions fo listen 
to it, and suddenly perceived that she was 
not alone, for close beside her sat a plearant- 


| jooking Chinese gentleman. 


He was keeping time tothe music with a 
little silver-ti 
hand. 

“ile nodded and smiled at Pearl of the 
Sea. 

“Then,” said she to herself, “there is 
another captive, and he is iny coantryman; 
that is good.” 





“Poo-ooh, we do not believe it. vand there was another 
Pekoe had three daugiiters whose feet ee ae oe then Pekoe looked 
Were sinailer than any tuat had ever been through a sinall hole in the lantern and saw 
seen in China. j | that they were ina loity stone » | 
Orange Fiower, the eldest girl, had very | “Inside the Great Wall!” said Pekve, to | 
amali feet; Heart of Roses, the seeond, bad himself. 
even sinaller; whilst’ Pearl of tue Sea, the “What a situation to be in with all my 
youngest, had the sinallest of all. | merchandise outside! I am lost! Iam | 


Pearl of the Sea was ber father's favorite, poined! I shall never see iny daughters | 
and anvthing she askel bimte do he would again.” 


do for her Willingiy, as @he Knew well. ae o iciael aia 
P Pea ke eyes ’ j **Pat down the lantern, e man ge ms 
eusties bh danatases heneodh " drinking Audin our Great Wall dwelling look about, 
‘ 4 ° * i = | 
“My children, teinorrow I go a lon thundered forth the commander. 
journey to buy some merchandise; Ieball | And Pekoe, half dead with fright,stepped 
nee inany fine things, and whatever youask out ofthe lantern and was ushered into a 
for 1 will bring.” ’ suite of apartinents more magfinicent than 
“I do not want anything,I have all 1 wish he had ever seen before—rare carvings,gold 
for,”’ said Pearl of tiie Sea. and silver tables, tortoise-shell cabinets in- | 
“] want a tortoise siuell laid with pearl and silver, great porcelain | 
| 
' 





eabinet inlaid 
with silver to put my jewels in, said vases, and treasures of all sorta, : 
Orange-Flower. “Not a bad home for Pearl of the Sea, 

“And I will haven porcelain vase painted “All these treasures 
Inthe most beautiful manner possible,” 
maid Heart of Hoses. 

“Yoa,my children,vou shal! have them,” 
answered ‘and you, Pearl of the 
Sea?” 

“Nothing, she replied. 

“That will mot do; I 
bomething. 

Then Pearl laughed. 

“Well,” suid she, “if vou 


” 


said the commander. 
sliall be hers.”’ 
“But it would bea prison,” 
| Pekoe. 
“Not at all; there's an outlet into Tartary, | 
and she shall scour the country on the finest 
| horses." 
“Alas! alas!" said Pekoe; “she would 
grieve herself to death. No, 1 must subinit | 
| to my fate." 
are anywhere | “I don t see that at all,"’ replied the corn- 
near the (rreat Wall vou tiay bring ine a Inander. 
bit of it,and then I shall have something | ‘Il au sare Pearl ofthe Sea would prefer 
that no one else in the city bas.” | living here to letting ber father have his 
Pekoe nodde t his head. | head, and hands, and feet cut off.”’ 
, “You shall have it, and a present be- | “She isa good girl,’ murmured Pekoe, 
sides." | “but she must not—she cannot—be sacri- 
| 


murmured 


Pek: me; 


inust bring you 


“No, only a bit of the Great Wall. I don't | fieed.” 
care for anything else.” “Sacrificed! pooh! nonsense! don't talk 

Pekoe slurted early the next morning, | in that foolish way,’’ said the commander 
and did not see his daushters, as they were angrily. 
till fast asleep. “You shall go homeand give her her 

When they awoke their flest thought was | choice, and if she does not consent you must 
of their father B pouUrbe Vand of Clee presents return here. I will send four of ny Tar- 
he waste bring thei.” tars, and if you attempt to play me false 

“And why do you want a bit of the Great | they shall cut off your head instead of wait- 
Wall, Pearl? ' asked Orange-Flower. ing for the imperial executioner to do 

“T don’t want it.’ tw 

“Why did vou ask for it?” “No;" returned Pexoe, ‘I will not play 

“Ol, because Thad toask for something, | You false. But I will go home and bid my 
and it suddenly came inte miy mind.” daughters farewell, and then I will return 

“TP wonder why it did?" ” and be delivered up into the hands of the 

“LT dont know, but lve been dreaming of Emperor; perhaps he inay have pity upon 
it all mightwand it seessed as it | heard bam- | me.” 
ners yous aud a voice singing — ‘The commander whistled impatiently. 

“Vow,” ho said, ‘*by the pigtail of thy an- 
cestor Whang, to return or send me thy 
Jaughter.”’ 

“T vow,” said Pekoe faintly. And then, 
in the custody of the four Tartars, Pekoe 
with his merchandise journeyed to the city 
of Pekin. 

The three sisters were inthe garden when | 
Pekoe and the Tartars arrived. | 

They rose upjoyfully and einbraced their 


“Whoehipes the Wail 


Shalt have a tal 


“That's nonsense,’ said Heart of Roses, 
“for father would net climb up to the top, 
he Would just chipabit where he couid 
reach. Tac quite sure he would.” 

“Yes, added Orange-P lower, 

And where was Pekoe? 

He was busy with the merchandise, and 
wascongratulating hisuuself that be should , 
make great profit. father, but he, instead of seeming delighted 

When all alone, at ones he thought of his to see them, was greatly distressed, and the 
promise to Pearlofthe Sea to bring achip , ars ran down his cheeks, 
of the Great Wall if he were anvwhere near | “Oh! ny children,” said Pekoe, “Tam 
it. . a doomed man! TI come but to say ‘Good- 

But he should not be within many miles) bye.’ In chipping off « piece of the Great 
of it, #0 he thought; when suddenly he gave Wall for Pearl of the Sea I find that I com- 
a start, for looking up he saw the enormous | mitted treason and robbery in the first 
Wall towering up within a stone's throw of | degree, and that I uiust be put to death for 
hiin. oe 
The Great Wall! | ‘Then Orange-Flower, Heart of Roses,and 
And he took out a knife. Pearl of the Sea wept bitterly, but Pearl of 

He bezan to chip and chip, but the wal) the Sea felt the worst as she remembered 
was very hard. the words— 

At length he managed to chip off a sinall 
piece, which he put into his pocket. | 

“T'ilhavea try in another place,"’ said 
he, and away he chipped; the stone was 
Boer, it beyan to crumble, two or three 

reat pieces teil out, andit went on erumb- 
flag and crambling until there was quite a 
hole in the wall. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Pigtail of inv an- 
ceator Whang! what a mess 1 have made!" 
ejaculated Pekoe. 

And he was just turning away when 
another fall of stones and dust) almost 
blinded him; he felt a Land upon the collar 
of bis vest, and «a loud voice said— 

“Stop thief! Stop thief! Stop, I say!" 

“I'm not a thief, I'm honest, I never | hand to her father, saying— 
cheat," said Pekoe, struggling to Ket free, |  ‘iood-bye, good-bye, good fortune toall 
and thinking of the “Pou-hou" on his shop | of us.” 


“Who chipsithe Wall 
Shall have a fal!.** 
And this was the way in which it was coin- 
ny to pass, 

Then one of the Tartars advanced, and 

| Inaking a salute, said— 
“*If Pearl of the Sea 
Will go with me, 
Her father shall be free,** 

“That I will,’ said Pearl of the Sea, 
springing up. 

“Tin not « bit afraid ; the master of these 
Tartars is, I dare say, better than he looks, 
or he would not have trusted our father to 
come and say good-bye to us. I ar 


” 
She kissed her sisters, and way her 


) Once, 





sign. The door of the lantern closed witha 
“Damaging the Ttmperial Wall is acapi- snap; the Tartarsthat held Pekoe 
tal offence,’ returned the voice, # push that sent him tuimbling tothe farther 
And Pekoe tremblingly looked up, and | end of the room. 
beheld the uyliest ‘Tartar he had ever Thon they hastened to the lower court, 
even. | shouldered the lantern, and were out of 
“You will have your hands and feet cut sight before Pekoe recovered his breath. 
off, and then your head, and there will be | Soall that Pekoe could do was to sit 
anepd of you. Perhaps you will be bas- 
tinadoed first, and tho executioners will 
have orders to tor.vent vou tothe utinost. 
It is robbery in the first degree and treason 
besides. All vour riches shall be forfeited 
and your children sold for slaves.” 
“Ob, Pearl! Pearl! exclaimed 
Pekoe. 
And atill the Tartars issued forth. 
They had scitmitars at their sides, and be- 
side their drums each carried a lantern. 
There was one immense lantern, show: | 


tied off by the Tartars. 


one except his daughters, for he knew well 
enough that if it came to the ears of the 
Einperor that ne had made a hole inthe 
Great Wall, he would at once be led to exe- 
cution, and his property confiscated. 

It did not seein above a quarter of an hour 
Dae of the Sea before. she heard the 
Tartare hamuperir inet the Wall. 

Presentty there wala toud Crash, and the 


poor 


down and inourn that Pearl had been car- | 


But he did not dare to complain to any | 


dazzlin 


And she listened to the music. 

After a tune the Chinese gentleman 
spoke. 

“Are you Pearl of the Sea?’ he pleasantly 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I ain Pearl the 
daughter of Pekoe. Can you tell me when 
I shall see the hideous Tartar commander?” 
she asked. 

Then the Chinese gentleman laughed un- 
til he alrnost choked, and his pigtail went 
up and down and round and round in the 


| most ridiculous manner as he shook con- 


vulsively. 
“Do you want to see him? ”’ 
“Yes and no,’ answered Pearl. “I sup- 
it is best to see him at once and know 
con ugly he is."’ 

“Do you think Tam very ugly, Pearl of 
the Sea? ”’ 

“Oh, no, not at all. You are quite as good 
looking as my father. Perhaps you will 
let me go with you to see the com- 
mander?”’ 

“That I will,” said the Chinese gentle 
nan. 

“Let us go now,” said Pearl of the Sea. 
“T would much rather go off and see hii at 
Is he far off ?”’ 

“No, close at hand; if you will come 
across the room, and then, having done 80, 
look through that piece of glass you will see 
hiin. Come now and look.” 

Poarl arose and walked across the room, 
and pecsod cautiously; but when she did 
g0 she discovered that the piece of glass was 
ainirror, and all she saw was her own face 
and that of the Chinese gentleman looking 
over hershoulder. 

“He is notthere,”’ she said, “it is a mir- 
ror."’ 

“Hie isthere,"’ said the Chinese gentle- 
man. 

“J am the hideous Tartar commander—at 
least, I wus the ‘Tartar comunander before 
you came to seome., But as soon as the 
lantern was set down in the hall of lanterns, 
I changed back into myself; that is,” said 
the Chinese gentleman, getting a little con- 
fused in his explanations, “I am not really 
a Tartar, I am a Chinese; in fact,I ain your 
father’s lost brother Chang,and you are my 
dear little niece,and I am going to give you 
all the tine things L have got use you 
caine and released me from the enchant- 
inent that kept me here in the form ota 
Tartar.”’ 

“My uncle Chang!" exclaimed Pearl, 
“our lost uncle! then now we shall both be 
lost together.’ 

“Not so, Pearl of the Sea,’’ returned 
Chang. 

‘‘Now that a little maiden has been will- 
ing t» come and live in the Great Wall with 
me, the enchantment under which I sufter- 
ed is at an end, and I ain free to where I 

lease. It is very grand in the Great Wall, 

ut I think it will be pleasanter to live in 
Pekin, where we will see your father and 
sisters, and all be happy together. So, 
Pearl, we will nake our entry into Pekin 
on the evening of the Feast of Lanterns.” 

Pear! clapped her hands. 

What a beautiful ending the chip of the 
Great Wall was going to have! 

It must have been for this ending that 
the - on ofasking for it came into her 
mind. 

“We will take all of these beautiful 
things to put in my palace at Pekin,’’ said 
Chang. 

“And the lanterns will be beautitnl for 
the day of the feast.” 

“Yes, they have been waiting a long,long 
time forit; and there are thousands more 
stored away.” 

“But who will carry them?” 

“My Tartars. It isthe last service they 
will do for ine, and 1 shall give them the 
rooms in the Great Wall and a great heap 
of eye silver in return.”’ 

“And they will be ha » tases 

“Quite.’’ y PPY 
Ba day of the Feast of Lanterns came at 


All Pekin somehow had got to know that 
agreat nan was coming to take posses- 
a of the new palace that been 

uilt. 


And they knew too that he would come 


ve him | in great pomp and state. 


And all Pekin was in astate of excite 
ment, and when one man rnshed wildly 
into the principal street waving his lantern, 


| Shouting— 


**Hark! bark! I hear the Tartar drum, *' 
the whole population took up the cry— 
“Hark ' hark! we hear the Tartar drum, 

- y come, they come, they come! they come!* 

And they did come. 

The great tiain with the splendid lanterns 
moved slowly along tothe clash of the 
tls and beat of the drums. 

Such a blaze of light and may nificence 
Was it that though the city was brillianély 
Uluinmated it faded into dimness as the 

% procession adyw 
But when Chang danéin 


cVinit 


sight with the 


cane that he held in his | 


| Great 


t up— 
is tound! The 
son of an has to the city of his 


“Chang! Whang! Who?” 

Pekoe. . ©xclaimed 
“Chang!” and be rmshed into ¢ 

and ht of the ng crowd 


“Chan my brother Chang 
! 
Ry the plgtall of Whang it in my’ prong! 
Chang turned at the voice. 
“Pekoe I" he exclaimed as he leaped from 


| his horse, 
| And the two brothers embraced. 


| Yes, it was C and with him 
the Sea, who lpughed and cried soa! 
_ greeted her fagher. 

Orange-Flower and, Heart of Roses were 
locking through the grated windows to see 
the illuminated train on its way to the new 
palace. 


Just then Pe rusbed i 
frantic with aad = sgnin, clment 


Eight Tartare 
caine with bim, ; 
“Get in—get in!" erled Pekoe. “We 
all going to the palace. There is a 4 
bangu there — Chang — Pearl — unde 
brother—sister ;” and bere Pekoe's breath 
failed him. 

So Orange-Flower and Heart of Roses 
stepped into the lanterns, and the Tartare 
marched off. 

Pekoe walked in front, crying out— 

‘‘Make way tor the brother and nieces of 
the great Chang!" 

Then every one made way,and said,more 
ever— 

“Good fortune to the fainily of Chang.” 

Ah! what a palace! 

Ah! what a banquet! 

Ah! what excellent tea, and what ha 
ness for Pekoe and his daughters, A 
as mgr 

When the guests had all gone, Chang 
said to his Sdhen ” 

“I wonder you did not recognize me.” 

“How could I when you looked so 
hideous? ”’ 

“And my voice, could you not perceive a 
tremble of emotion in it? ” 

“Why, no,” replied Pekoe. “You seem- 
ed in such a pass that it sounded as ifa 
lion or bear was growling.”’ 

“I was laughing imternally, I was so 
pleased to see you, though I could not say 
80 , 





“I did not find anything to laugh at,” 
said Pekoe. 

‘No, no; of course not,” said Chang. 
“But you see now that it is a cause for re- 
joicing that you chipped off a bit of the 
Vall. If it had fot been for that we 
should never have inet again.” 

“That is all owing to Pearl of the is 
answered Pekoa. “No one else would 
he thought of wanting a bit of the Great 

Aa Pads 

“Pearl of the Sea isareal pearl,’ said 
Chang; “she is better than all the pearls in 
the Persian Gulf. If ithad not been for her 
Ishould have remained a hideous Tartar 
coinmander for ever and ever:"’ 

——xoqoqO89pn aa 

THE Hinpoo Womgn.—The women of 
Calcutta are, as a rule, very beautiful, in so 
far as we can reconcile beauty with the 
olive complexion, but fade rapidly after 
reaching the age of inaturity. It is not in- 
frequently that we see wounen at the age of 
25, with furrowed jowl and crow’s feet visi- 
bly encroaching the corners of her! 
lustrous, b eyes, and, at the age of 
many have. a decided stoop and decrepit 
gait. This early decline is due to two 
causes—the very early and tender age at 
whiicly nuptials are forined, and the de- 
structive influence of the climate. Barrt 
a reli¢ of barbafisin, the nose ring, there 
no creature inore coimely, more lovable, 
than a lady of Bengal, between the ages of 
12and 18. Cleanliness is their constant 
care, which is a virtue to begin with. A 
figure somewhat below the medium hei t, 
and unhainpered by corset or — ty 
skirt, arrayed in’ a loose, flowing robe of 
white, the upper portion of which is thrown 
carelessly over.the left shoulder. Exposin 
to view the swelling bust and we 
rounded arin. The upper portion of the 
body is encased in a sleveless jacket, gener 
ally of some brilliant gplor, and tastefully 
worked with silk or gold and silver thread. 
The arm is bate trom shoulder to wrist, 
save a goodly portion of the wrist, which is 
encircled. by many bands of either silvet 
or gold. The lower of the ample robe 
is pet ual over the “a and a 
the left sldé, thuc rthe mann 
entrance to % ci _ nt, detining boldly 
the contour of a figure. These 
dies, in the matte 
sultory, as they wear 
quently no stookin 
and the curious 1itd 
and the curious A. iS, 


resonant an 
are patted + \% fore 


thick folds behind’ d 
— in many pl and studded Kee 
y with-jewelry, ard falls in close on 
over the aboulday No ornaments 
worn in the hair. eir features are reg? 
| lar and deifeately chiselled, but 100 ithe 
the nose is disfigured by pearls = the 
wire-like ring of, erideet hangs [rom te 
nostril. Thelarge an tenderly exp 
eve, the handgo mouth, when W perfect 
in smniles, exposes a dUuble row of 
teeth. 


rrored toe rings 

uriant black tresset 
and oonbed in 

e ears, which are 
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PRUDENTLY BREAK UP — pores 
the timely use of Dr. Jaynes © 

an old remedy for Sore Lungs 8° am 

| and a certain curative for Cough® 
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Ten noes are better than one lie. 

God keep you from “‘It is too late.’’ 

Lying and gossiping go hand in hand. 

Those who plot the destruction of others 
often fall themselves. 

Time divided is never long, and regular- 
ity abridges all things. 

In almost everything experience is more 
valuable than precept. 

The greatest of all faults, I should say, 


is to be conscious of none. 

If you wish to remove avarice, you must 
remove tte mother, luxury. 

Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, 
but an arrant jade on a journey. 

The bell never rings of itself; unless some 
one handles or moves it, it isdumb. 


A life spent worthily should be measured 
py a nobler line, by deeds—not words. 


The most important part of every busi- 
ness is to know what ought to be done. 


Where love exists not, even though it be 
im a palace, happiness can never come, 


Envy is blind, and knows nothing except 
how to depreciate the excellencies of others, 


To.be successful, have confidence. Fields 
are won by those who Grmly believe in the win- 
ping. 

To the generous mind the heaviest debt is 
that of gratitude, when it is notin our power to re- 
pay it. 

Friends should be weighed, not told; who 
boasts to have won a multitude of friends, has never 
had one. 


There is nc one else who has the power to 
be so much your friend or so much your enemy as 
yourself. 


Some persons follow the dictates of their 
conscience only as a coachman follows the horses he 
is driving. 


To all men the best friend is virtue; the 
best companions are high endeavors and honorable 
sentiments. 


He who comes up to his own ideas of 
greatness must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his mind, 


It is always well to await the develop- 
ment of his dealings with us rather than complain at 
our own disappoint t 


May not the brain be from time to time 
liable to some sickness which, while it lasts, makes all 
things distorted and discolored ? 


A man’s strength in this life is often 
greater from some single word, remembered and 
cherished, than in arms or armor. 


Iron becomes magnetized by the magnet 
against which it grinds, and the soul becomes assimi- 
lated to that on which it thinks continually. 


It is always profitable to join forces in 
any work; no one loses anything, but all! gain by it, 
the strorg and swift as well as the weak and slow. 


If you carry the talisman of Christ in 
your heart, it will give you strength and courage in 
every conflict, and, at death, open to you the gates of 
glory. 

The true Sunday is the core of our civili- 
zation, dedicated to thought and to reverence. It in- 
Vites to the noblest solitude and to the noblest so- 
blest seciety. 


Never put much confidence in those who 
put no confidence in others. A man prone to suspect 
evil, is generally looking in his neighbor for what he 
sees in himself. 


Speak toa poor friend in a threadbare 
coat, even in the street, and when a rich one is nigh. 
The effort is less than many take it to be, and the act 
is worthy a king. 


Leave a cunvivial party ata proper hour 
for so doing, however great the sacrifices, and stay 
away from one upon the slightest grounds for objec- 
tion, however great the temptation to go, 


The happiness of your life depends upon 
the quality of your thoughts; therefore guard ac- 
cordingly, and take care that you entertain no no- 
tions unsuitable to virtue and unreasonable to na- 
ture. 


One of the surest evidences of friendship 
that one individual can display to another is telling 
him gently of a fault. If any other can excel it, it is 
Mstening tosuch a disclosure with gratitude, and 
amending the error. 


The continual succession of seasons in 
the human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes, 
render it agreeable, and, like those of the year, af- 
ford us delights by their change, which the choicest 
of them could not give us by their continuauce. 


It is much more expensive, to say nothing 
of the inconveniences, to tear a house to pieces and 
remodel it, than it is to build as we need it the first 
time, and yet, most Christians are continually begin- 
mingjtheir life over again, because they did not plan 
well enough the first time. 


Let those who imagine themselves mis- 
erable, before they find fault with their surround- 
ings, search in their hearts for the cause. A few kind 
words, a little forbearance, ora kiss, will open the 
way toa food of sunshine in a house darkened by 
clouds of discord and unamiability. 


To look upon the soul as going on from 
strength to strength—to consider that she is to shine 
forever with new accessions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity; that she will! stil) be adding virtue to vir- 
tue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries with it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition 
Which is natura! to the mind of man. 


Use sin as it will use you; spare it not, 
for it will not spare you; it is your murderer, and the 
murderer of the whole world. Use it, therefore, as « 
murderer should be used; kill i¢ before it kills you; 
and though it brings you to the grave, as it did your 
head, it shall not be able to keep you there. You love 
Bet death: love not the cause of death. 





There is a woman at the beginning of all 
great things. 


A good time to offer your hand toa lady 
—when she is getting out of a car. 


A woman's features are less disfi red b 
her age at 60, than by her rage at 2. “a f 


She told him that she could read his mind 


like aa open book, and then softly added, **Blank 


The Inter-Ocean notes the alleged fact 


= ccc, magazines never show styles for 


Some of the young ladies who go to 
Viewite bring home young alligators. Others secure 


Austin, Nevada, squaws wear boots, pa- 
tronize the bovt-blacking stands, and pay ten cents 
for a shine. 


A young lady of Duchess county, N. Y., 
has been made insane by the knowledge that her be- 
trothed, a bank book-keeper, is a defaulter. 


At twenty man is less a lover of woman 
than of women; he is more in love with the sex than 


with the individual, no matter how charming she 
may be. 


Latel? in London, England, a medical so- 
ciety obtained evidence of severe lead-polsoning hav- 
ing been caused by the use of fashionable ‘‘hair- 
washes.’*’ 


It was once said of the French authoress, 
George Sand (Mme, Dudevant) that her heart was 
like a cemetery, where one could see only the crosses 
of those she had loved, 


A charming mot of Madame de Girardin : 
**Ah, really now,’ she said, walking one day in a 
country road in the height of the flowering season, 
**the world doesn’t look itsage, does it ?"’ 


Lady Brassey, of England, is the owner 
of the largest and most perfect moleskin sacque ever 
made. It contains over 1,000 skins, and the price of 
‘remain or more than §1,000, has been offered for 
t. 


‘“‘Where are you going in such a hurry?’ 
“Only back into the honse a minute to change my 
pocket-book,’' ‘‘Change it?’’ ‘‘Yes. I had no idea 
the day wasso hot. [started out with my sealskin 
pocket-book.’’ 


Never fold a waterproof gossamer inside 
out; it is the inside that should be kept free from soil 
eof any kind. If you think this is superfluous advice, 
please observe the manner in which most of your ac- 
quaintances fold them. 


‘‘Have you had your ears pierced?’ asked 
@ young lady of her chum, wholived next door. °‘I 
should think so,'’ was the crushing reply, ‘‘hearing 
you sing every day.’’ Thereis uowsa great gulf of 
coldness between the two, 


‘‘Ah!’’ he exclaimed, as he pressed her 
tenderly to him at parting, ‘‘shall I hold you in these 
arms again to-morrow and paint our future with the 
bright pigments,of imagination?’’ ‘-No,'’ she said 
calmly, ‘‘not to-morrow. To-morrow's wash-day.'’ 


Little Caddie, four years old, was accused 
by her mother of having lost her memory, and the 
child looked bewildered for a moment; then light 
seemed to dawn upon her, for she exclaimed: ‘‘I 
dess I know what memory is. It's de ting I fordet 
wiv.’ 


A woman in Berks county, Pa., has been 
found guilty of being ‘‘a commonscold.*’ The Court 
sentenced her to twenty hours’ imprisonment and a 
fine of one dollar, to which was added a further sen- 
tence ten days in jail for being ‘‘a common mischief 
maker.’’ 


A shrewd lawyer of Baltimore employs a 
lovely girl todohis jury packing. Her bewitching 
glances, smiles, and, finally, her fascinating com- 
pany, quite caught a young jJuryman, and he swung 
the jury to her side in a contested wi.l case. Now the 
other side are howling for a new trial for the reasuns 
given. 


The Connecticut State law has just been 
amended by the House of Representatives so that 
women, as well as men, may vote on the election of 
trustees of Methodist Churches, Meetings for such 
elections are to be held in January instead of Septem- 
ber hereafter. The reason alleged is the iusufficient 
attendance of male voters, 


The stowage capacity of sume young wo- 
men is a marvel to young men who escort the said 
damsels to ice-cream saloons and church sociables, but 
the hungriest girls alive are no match for the police- 
men who sample the street-venders’ peanuts, apples, 
bananas, candies, nuts, cakes, oranges—uotning 
seems to come amiss, or to cease coming to the official 
man. t 

A young man who sent his girl a ten-dol- 
lar valentine last February, has been given the mit- 
ten. She told him the nexttime he called that her 
father said, and she agreed with him, that a young 
man who would squander ten dollars out of bis small 
weekly salary for a valentine must have a soft spot in 
his cranium, and needed a guardian much wOree than 
awife. He didn't stay long. 

A woman refused to pay a Boston photo- 
grapher for a dozen pictures of herself, on the ground 
that they did not do justice to her face. Hesued, and 
in the trial the woman and the photographs were sub- 
mitted tothe Jury. She was dressed carefully, her 
hair was arranged in the most becoming mwanuer, ‘and 
she put on her most pleasant expression, yet the ver- 
dict was that the portraits were accurate. 


At the recent Vegetarian Confererice at 
Birmingham, England, one of the lady members il- 
lustrated ber devotion to the cause by an account of 
her endeavors to eliminate from her clothing a:l pro- 
ducts which involve the death of an animal. The 
chief difficulty she encountered was in getting vege- 
table boots, but a cobbler bas finally succeeded in pro- | 
ducing « suitable covering for the feet, which lovks 











precisely like leatber. 

A man was once asked how he and his 
wife got slong with so little friction ia the family ma- 
chimery. ‘‘Weil,’’ said he, ‘‘when we were fGrs‘ 
married we both wanted our own way. I wanted to 
sleep on linen sheets, my wife preferred cotton, and 
we coaldn’t agree. Finally we talked the matter over, 
and came to the conclusion that it was unchristian to 
live im constant bickering; 80 we compromised on cot- | 
ten, aad have got slong ulcely over since.’’ 


A scientist has discovered that sour milk 


is explosive. 


Nine hundred more Russian Jews are on 
their way to America. 


What we call pic-nics the Washington 
people term forest parties. 


The rag-pickers of St. Louis have organ- 
ized a society for mutual assistance. 


There is a city out in Arkansas that has 
property valued at $164, and owes §2114. 10, 


From January to June there were 3480 
miles of new railway built in the United States. 


Academy is from Academus, the owner of 
the grove where Plato taught philosophy, near Ath- 
ens. 

A Paris manufacturer claims to have 
found an excellent cigar-wrapper in eucalyptus 
leaves, 

It is estimated that 24,000 Chinamen will 
land at Victoria, B. C., from Hong Kong before Au- 
gust i. 

_ A Virginia snake, killed the other day, 
conta ned @ young suakes, aggregating 3% feet in 
length. 

There are over 30,000,000 acres of land in 
Mississippi, with less than 5,000 000 acres under culti- 
vation. 

Ten of the Kickapoo Indians in Kansas 
were naturalized recently, and are now full American 
citizens, 

The Religious Tract Society of London 
had an income of about $972, 000 last year, the largest in 
its history. 

A medical authority says alcohol has 
killed more people than yellow fever. But more peo- 
ple have taken it. ° 

The ‘‘coffee taverns’’ established in Eng- 
lish cities are said to have alperceptible effect in re- 
ducing intemperance. 

Sunflowers will hold their own as corsage 
flowers forthissummer. One man is said to have 
sold @u00 worth of the seed. 

One dry goods dealer in Cincinnati pays 
more taxes juto the city treasury than the eighteen 
brewers and the two thousand saloun-keepers of the 
city. 

Pearl fishing on the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia is an important industry, no less than 1,000 
divers being employed in bringing up the costly black 
pearl. 

The town of Liberal, on the borders of 
Missouri, was settled by so-called ‘*Liberals,’’ and 
they sell lots only to such persons as renvunce Chris- 
tlanity. 

Ferra-cotta, copper color, corn color, or 
cream-tinted camel's-hair, enlivened with cardinal, 
are favorite combinations in new French tea- 
gowns. 

The National Mercantile Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati resolved to drop the term of 
‘‘drummer,’’ and adupt the term of ‘commercial 
traveler.’’ 

A redwood tree nineteen fect in diameter 
was recent'y felled near Guernville, Cal., and when 
it struck the earth it rated the dishes in houses a 
mile away. 

A Scotchwoman residing in Salem, Mass., 
not yet quite forty years of age, has borne sixteen 
children in sixteen years, in no case twins, Thirteen 
are still living. 

In the construction of railroads at present 
golug on in Texas, 20,000 nen and 10,000 horses and 
mules are employed, About 2,000 miles of road are 
uucder contract, 

Hanlan, the oarsman, is said to have made 
eighty thousand dollare by his last trip to England, 
showing that some people gu abroad for pleasure, aud 
others fur profit. 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH. 


SEALTE OP BODY 18 WEALTH OF MIMD, » 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, strong bone ands 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, your 
air use BADWA Tn RAMRATAMILET AY Rae 

ruse ILLIA 
SOLVENT hum 


A remedy com of Ingredients of extraordina 
medical pperties essential to purify, heal, re “4 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted = 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT tn 

treatment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
ee ies whether it be Serofula, Consumption, § 
¥ Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Boils, Erysipelas, or Salt 

heum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stormac or Rowels, either 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and bailds 
and repairs Sore expanse and wasted tissues of the 
system. If the bi is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

Th not only ie a 


e Resolvent 

compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the + It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
pentes A ey few days use of the 

omes clear,and beautiful. Pimples. 
Blotehe Black Spota, and Skin Eruptions are re- 


moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons euf- 
fering trom Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mou Kars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 


cumulated and spread, either from uncured die- 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, may rely upon a cure If the Sarsapariiiian ie 
continued a sufficient time to make Its Luapression on 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per tlhe. 


—RERLR. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE M AGAINST SU 


THE SYSTEM SUDDEN A®- 
TACKS ( I ‘ iene 





~" 


TENDAN 
A 


‘ Y's READY RELIEF Is 
A a4) NALLY—OK TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCOKDING To pee re eter 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pein or discomfort ta experi- 
enced, or If seized with Influenza, Diphthe re 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Ioarseness, Billous 
Colle, Inflammation of the Bowelsa, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, gon tu Ya with Croup, mines, Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tle Doloreus, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplesenesa, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Hack or Kheumatiem, 
or with Diar Cholera Morbue, or Dyeentery, 
or with Burn aids or Bruises, Chilblafns, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or ppecrs the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, Me pe nd coated with sweet 
gum, ree, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disure ers of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, xiners, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, ¢ onstipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, D opepele, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viecera, Warranted to eflect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing uv mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Beg Ovwerve the following symptoms resuiting from 


| Diseases of the Digestive Organs: (Constipation, In- 
| ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
| ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 


Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 





It is proposed to organize an ‘‘Actors’ 
Protective Society’’ in London, with the view of 
holding reckless or dishonest managers strictly to ac- 
count for thelr engagements. 


Mrs. Hayes, wife of the ex-President, 
made an ¢loquent speech at Fremont, U., @ few days 
ago, in presenting a banner to the G, A. RK. post of 
that place, in behalf of the ladies. 

Mr. Garfield wrote a letter in October, 
184), recommending thatthe 2th day of October be 
made a national holiday, in honor of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and the discovery of America. 

A lunatic jumped out of @ third-story 
window in Manchester, N. H., recently, and escaped 
without the slightest injury to himeelf or bis shirt, 
which was the only garment be had on at the time, 

Sets of carving-knives, forks and steels, 
with Ivory handles elegantly mounted tn silver, the 
whole enclosed in handsome blue velvet or other 
boxes, are cuong the presents af June weddings iu 
New York. 

Two white men have visited the moun- 
tain of burning cual on the Navajo reservation, Ari- 
zona. They are the first white men who have ever 
seen it. They say it seemsto have been burning for 
several bundred years. 

Ancient bric-a brac is bemg manufactured 
and planted at the South. A bow! or dish was re- 
cently unearthed near Chattahoochee, Fla. In qual- 
ity and color it resembles hard-burned brick, aod op 
its bottom is Inscribed, **Ve Suto, 1ow."’ 

“Knowiledge’’ addresses these alarming 
words to the burlesque writers who make horrid puns, 
and their equally ineulpated audience who enjoy 


them: ‘‘A tendency te make pans is regarded by | 


many students of mental physiology as a sigu of cere- 


bral discase,’*’ 
—_— Oe 


Change of Mind. 
I declined to insert your advertisement of Hop Bit- 


ters last year, ti cause I thought then they might not 
be promotive of the cause of Temperance, but fiud 
they are, and avery valuable medicine, wysell and 
wife having been greatly benefitted by them, and I 


take great picasure im making them hnown 
Kev. JOHN SEAMA™N 


Editor Home Sentinel, Afiwn, N. YX. 


or eaycerye Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the skin and Eyes, Pain ia 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases aud their cure, 
among which may be named ; 


“False and True.”’ 
“MBadway on Irritable Urethra,’ 
“Radway on Scrofuin,"’ 

and vthers relating to dillerent classes of Diseases, 


SULD BY DRUGUI»sTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstampto RADWAY & €O., Ne. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 


B@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn, KADWAY'S old established K. KR. KR. Kemevins 
than the base and worthless Imitationsof them, as 
| there are False Kesolvents, Hellefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway’s, and see that tbe name 
*‘Kadway’’ is onwhat you buy. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
re oretion. 





eakneas nd Prostration, 
is radically and promptly cured by 


BUMPERYS BOMCOPATELC SPECIFIC Ys. 2 
vial 


EE 








Been tm use 2) and is the most successfu 
edy known. ice §1 per vial, or 5 vials and 
Wen . CO ee oe thle Medi prot r a 
| amphr 4s athic Me icine Ys; 
ad 1 ton Street, New You 
Our illustrated Lives of the James 
vatbore ts enlarged to 600 Pages 
with TO iD and 6 .om te 
imcluding the Death aod Burial of deme, 
bh fag D We also iilustrate the & ug. the house, 
Jesse James alter death te wile . 
two chikdren born in outiawry,t Fords 
| FRANK who made the capture ct a atuli page 
engraving of Gov. Crimes sek aTe 
WANTED. « ree fits B@eta 
r 





Beat, Largret 4 Cheapret. 
GANCIBAATI PUB. O0., Neo. 17: West ab Re Chacianatl, a 


| 

T s the only true ry Beware of 
} smalicr editicns Une Elegant liietrated 
| Velame of 400 Pages, “eo . y the 
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. morncdte: =a Science and Art,and Miscellany. Published | ti : the Bride” Heard Frow. 
. by FE. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New Tork. | 
yy New Publications. ‘Teris,86.00 per year; single copy, 45 cents; | Oue autumn eve when sof fBe reese | 
‘“ ba, $1 ———— Came sweeping through the lattice 
4: ——__ a >> trial subseription for three months, ¢!. T eat me down at organ side = 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, have 1) the North American Review tor July, Gower, Ill., June 13, ‘82. And poured my soul upon the 
in re for immediate publication, a new 1. leading article is a profound and sym- | , a) ect ee picture, ‘‘Pre- keys. ~ 
and cheap edition of “Wood Magic: a . 1 f Emerson as a Poet, by oer ee ee ai ood It was, perhaps, by Heav’n's design 
t a a mtihetic etuc vo JIne R , A, senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, an n £€ That } 
Fable, by Richard Jeffries, author of “dwin P. Whipple. In Hydraulic Pressure parm she aiken conn pleased with ft, indeed. I | oun from my half Unconscious touch 
s “Gamekeeper at Home,” “Wild Life in) io wil) Street, a writer who withholds his jee a it to some of my neighbors, aed they s » haste Uanting chest of cua 
f -— m a Soutbern Country,” “ Phe Ainateur name but who inanifestly is no novice, @X- | 4y) unite with me in voting It beautiful. Will send you weet harmony, it seemed divine. 
al Poacher,” *“ireen Fern Farm,” “Hodge poses many of the tricks and devicen by | come subecribers econ. ; In one soft tone it seemed to say 
nS and His Master, os — a Great feans of which fictitious values are created, | F. WELCH. = ye words I ever heard— 
Zt Emate,” etc., etc. One volume,l2 mo.,over the unwary lured daily toruin. Desire é en, like a truant forest 
x" 500 pages, extra cloth, price 75 cents. Tt is 7, mses contsiauten the eleventh article in Ola, Iowa, June 14, 82. It soared from me to Heav’n away, 
Mew a most delightful book for suinmer reading. 1). arias on The Ruins of Central America. | Editor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the Last eve I hat at window, wi 
“Iris” is a novel, by Mra. Randolph,  Tpere are two pers on the civil service | Bride,*’ received. It is beautiful, and =. pins 1 sought the spot where erst had steed 
oo” autbor of quite a number of fine stories. question ; one, dnb Things Which Remain, | much pleased with It. All who have seen aan A cord—a cord of hickory weed 
ss The scene be laid in England, and the ebar- | }y Gail Hamilton, the other, The Business | tink a — ~—aie you Plied up againgt the backyard fence. 
a et acters and plot move there. It ermbraces of Office-Seeking, by Richard Grant White, apesemniiieada, — H. HALE. Four dollars cost me it that day— 
_' the different social spheres, and gives many who forcibly portrays the moral ills that Four dollars earned by sweat of 
; * Pane highly interesting glitnpses of life. Alto- | anime from the perennial struggle for place. Warrensburgh, N. Y., June 15, ’82. Where was that cordef bichery mene” 


ether it isa very charming story, interest- 
ng in all details, It would not take an ex- 
alted place among the multitude of good 
books of the day, but will hold its own with 


' Finally, Francis Marion Crawford, son of | 


the eminent American sculptor, writes of 
False Taste in Art, and indicates certain di- 


rections in which art culture might be de- | 





Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 





' recelved. THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 





The thieves had gobbied it away | 
Ah! who can ever count the cost 
Of treasures which were once our own, 
Yet now, like childhood dreams, are fowh— 








any. A pleasant afternoon and “Iris” for veloped under the conditions of life existing claimed It to be. I willsee whatI can do for you in pote Bap he ; 
» Be company would make more than an ordi- jn the United States. The- Review is for | te way of new subscribers. ee ea These vei poe 5 : 
e: nari iN attractivecombination. Lippincott & wale by booksellers and newsdealers gener- wha GENE T. Fizzy. 
> hd j - + —_— <—pee 
. Co.y Publishers. Price, conte, ally. "The North American Review, New ‘s : Saeatiieell 
oy “Bimbi” is a book by the well-known York. Auburn, Ww. Va., June “4 i F ti 
ait authoress, Ouida, intended forehildren, It! phe July Century opens with a frontjs- | _ Eéltor Saturday Evening Post— Paper and premium ace le. 





« in dedicated to the late King Victor Fin- | pisee portrait of Emerson from the bust by 
, “ag manuel. ‘The stories are as follows: The sts (. French. The illustrated papers oll dy ggg ees eee re aloes Why is a locomotive like a beefsteak } 
; ~ caer ag pivenp Ra tag ea ety far Ys xt bg _ include two of decided interest at this sea | sensiibes it grand. sd Because it is good for nothing without it's tender, 
> Mouton, Lamphlack, The Clilieft rbine, gon; “The Evolution of the Aierican | ; L. J. BuSH. “Th i i ” 
y 4 ; In the A a le Country, Findelkind, Me- Yacht, by s. G. W. Benjamin, and The e parting gives me pain, as the men 
, eae os leagris Gallopive, and the Little Parl. AS Jrorse in’ Motion, by Col, George E. War- Craton, Del., June 13,’82. murmured when he had a troublesome tooth 
‘ { a be expects “ help op . — Ha 4 ing, Jr., both tully gr rege oo oo | Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent out. ° 
9 i e conventional stories for vouny Tolks,D j y-fo i Muvbridge's | . “ ” ’ 
coptaina miuch inthe way ofspursto broader with fourty-four cute ster 5 premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride.** at hand A man who has just paid a big doctor’s 





restand value 
Lippin- 


reading,and such general int 
that the chanye isan linprovement. 
ovtt & Co., Publishers. Prices, $1.5. 

“Antinous” isaromanceofanciony Rome, 
translated froin the German of (reorzge Tay- 
lor, by Mary J. Spoitord. Like the major- 
ity of works of ite class, while treating its 
historical theme somewhat in the light ofa 
thing of the imagination, the author is par- 
ticular to copy history in all details where 
it ie possible, and thus adds to the charm of 
the novel, the value and interest of more 
solid reading. The present subject is one 
of peculiar attractiveness, and it may be 
commended on many grounds. Nicely 
minted and bound. Price, 81.00. Grotts- 
henry Now York, Publisher, Por sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelpuia, 

“Prince Hal, or the Adventures of a Rich 
Young Man," by Fanny Andrews,is a story 
that will number an adiunrer in everyone 
who readait. It is tull of life and action, 


yhotographs of running horses, The open- | 
ing article is by Lieut. C. E. 8S. Wood, enti- | 
titled Among the Thlinkits in Alaska. The 
conclusion of John Muir's Bee-Pastures of 
California is printed with illustrations by | 
Fenn. Of the unillustrated material—the 
most prominent is the third and last part of 


’ Thomas Carlyle’s Tour in Ireland. A Great _ 


Charity Reform, by E. V. Smalley, sketches | 
the reinarkable work of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York. A Colorado 
Cavern,of Luray-like qualities is briefly de- 
scribed by Ernest Ingersoll. The fiction is 
especially readable this month, and poetry 
is contributed by H. C. Bunner, Annie R. 
Annan, Edgar Fawcett, Mra. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, and others. The departments are also | 
unusually full. The Century Co., New | 
York. 
The contents of Lippincott's Magazine for ! 
July are ofa light and lively kind suitable 
for suinmer reading. Atnong thein are | 
Black Bass-Fishing in Sungahneetuk, by | 


and think it very beautiful. Iam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they allsay itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies injny power to increasesyour sub- 


cription list. 
P. A. FREAR. 





Avon, Wis., June 12, ’82. 

have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
It far surpasses my most san- 
Will get some 


Editor Post—I 
senting the Bride.** 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 


subecribers for you. b 
W.G. Watson. 


Kane, Il., June 14, ’82. 


Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’* received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of iny friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 
R. HUDSPETH. 








Milburn, N. J., June 15, ’82. 


bill says he would like to see high heels go out of fash. 
ion. 3 
When the schoolmaster threatened to tan 


Johnny, the urchin reminded him that ‘3 sof tan, 
sir, turneth away wrath.’’ 


A fashion paper says corn meal rubbed ia 
the hair will clean it. But nobody wants to take 
much trouble to clean corn meal. 

It takes a man seven years to raise.an al- 
ligator, and then the reptile is more ofa nuisanes thas 
he was when he first saw the light.- , 

Times are so hard that it is said married 
men at summer resorts this season will have to smoke 
five-cent cigars and flirt with their own wives, 

‘‘Here’s a fly in my soup, waiter.”” “Yea, 
sir; very sorry, sir; but you can throw away the fy 
and eat the soup, can't you?*’ ‘Of course I can;you 


didn’t expect me to throw away the soup and est the 
fly, did you ?*’ , 











(From Frank Leslie's IUustrated Newspaper.) 


told in a spirited way, with plenty of the Rowland KE. Robinson. An Afternoon in a Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
necessary elements of exciletnent and French Han let, by Anna Bowman Blake. | ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and s 
humor. If we were to seek a good book | ‘~The Tiger ofthe Sea is the suggestive title | am more than pleased with it. It 1s by far the hand- « 


for a suinimer day's reading, this would re- 
ceive a very caretul consideration, Lippin- 
cott & Co, Price 60 cents, 

“Long Life, and How to Reach It’ is the | 
name ot a health primer issued by Black- 
iston, Son & Co., which contains agreat deal | 
that is highly useful. The subject istreated | 
In agsinple way that makes its lessons prac- 
tieable toall., Price, 30 cents, | 

“The Lord's Pursebearers,” by Hesha 
Stretton. No writer of religious fletion 
stands higher in England, and there is not 
a Sunday-sehoo! library where some one of 
her volumes inay not be found. She has 
the faculty of entertaining and instructing 
atthe same tune. Jn Poe Lord's Purse- 
bearers’ the author draws a terrible picture 
of life among the vicious poor in London 
streets, and shows by what shifts the pro- 
fessional begyars and thieves of the great 
Babylon manage to live and thrive on the 
tmnisplaced eharity of the pitving well-to-do 
population. ‘The story is one of intense in- 
terest, and the characters, especially those of 
old Isaac Chippendell, his granddaughter 
Joan, and little Lucky, are foreibly drawn. 
One can hardlv believe that sueh places ex- 
ist or that such deeds are perpetrated as are 
here described, but one who is) tamiliar 
with London and its streets Knows that they 
are no exagyerations. Phe voluiue is illias- 
trated. DD. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.25. 

“Tania's Peril; or, The Edge of an 
Abyss,” by Hlenry Gareville, deserves a 
pocemnent place among the masterpieces of 
iterature. Itisan unusually brilliant and 
enthralling tale of love, seasoned with 
caustic wit and a vein of pleasing and spark- 
ling bumor. Its gifted author has never 
surpassed it. The scene is lid in Russia, 
and the characters inove in a bigh social 
sphere, though glimpses are given of the 
peasants and their superstitions. ‘I’. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price, 5u 


of an article on sharks. In the Heart of the | 
Alleghenies, by M. G. Van Rensselaer, is | 


| the first of two papers which,taking Cresson 


for a centre, treat of the scenery and early 
history of the surrounding country. Walks | 
with Bryant, by Horatio Nelson Powers. 
A short illustrated article, by Ernest Inger- 
8011 describes The Coal Mines of the State 
of Dade, and the system of convict labor in 
Georgia. In fiction Lippincott’s is, as us- | 
ual, especially strong. A new serial,with the | 
attractive title of Fairy Gold, opens in a | 
quiet but oo tanner and promises | 
well. Love and Fireworks, by Henry A. | 
Beers, is a capital Fourth of July story, full | 
of humor and nice touches. Like Cures | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Like, by Annie Eliot, and Miss Matilda 
Jane and the Minister, by Susan Hartley 
Swett, are well written and amusing. 
Among the poems, Kineo, the Legend of 
Moosehead Lake, by Frances IL. Mace, de- 
serves particular notice, and in the Gossip a 
paperon Girls at Mount Desert is pointed 
and timely. 

St. Nicholas for July is an ideal Fourth of 
July nuinber. In the first place, there is 
the amusing story by Sophie Swett of The 
Boy who Lost the Fourth of July; then an | 
interesting account of An Early American 
Rebellion, which was led by Nathaniel | 
Bacon against the Governor of Virginia in 
1076; and Noah Brooks contributes a spir- 
ited narrative of the famous sea-fight be- 
tween the “Essex” and the “Phabe”’ 
war of IS12. 


in the | 


somest picture | ever saw. 
*H. E. BAILEY. 





Bryan, Tex., June 12, 82, 
Editor Post-—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you fur the beautiful 


| premium, I have recelved many premiums, but yours 


leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 


L. G. WILLCOX, 


Beverly, fl, June 11, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Brice,’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 


Tei to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 
F, KELLY. 





Venice, O., June 14, '82. 
Editor Post—I reccived my Photo-Oleograph, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 


| is admired by everybody. 


C. P. Brown. 





Laurens, 8. C., June 13, '82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 


| Newspapers, and certainly onght to bring you many 


subscribers. Am quite proud of it, 


M. MOORE. 





Springfield, O., June 12, 82. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—t! received the beau- 


and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 


Lewees,whici. is illustrated by twenty-three | ™Y mostsanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
: : d 


pictures of various sorts of swords. But 
perhaps the article which will be read with 
the most wide-spread interest is that on 
Amateur Newspapers, by Harlan H. Bat- 
lard. Mrs. Dodge’s story, Donald 
Dorothy, is continued, with an amusing 
inock boat-race and an exciting adventure 
on the road, The number is cou:pleted with 


and | 


0 for you in the way of subscribers, 
8. F. BENNETT. 





Willard, Mo., June 138, 82, 

Editor Post—I received the plete re, ‘‘Presenting 
| the Bride, ** in due time, and all who bave seen it are 
| delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 








A LADY SAID 





“Those Horrid Pimples! No, I Cannet Ge. 
Please Present My Excuses.”’ 


Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes of our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, If it could be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have instead of a disiig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking, for any one with 
aclear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her fea- 
tures are, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attracteverybody. As it is now, she imagines every 
one sees and talks about ‘‘those freckles,’’ ‘*those 
horrid pimples, *’ and other blemishes with which she 
is aMlicted, and this is true of either sex. 

To improve this appearance, great risks are takes ; 
arsenic, mercury, or high-sound titled named arti- 
cles containing these death-dealing druga, are taken 
in hopes of getting rid of all these troubles, In many 
cases, death is the result. No alleviation of the 
burning, heating, itching and inflammation is gives. 
All troubled with Eezema (salt rheum, ) Tetters, He- 





Besides these, there is a very | uful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ in due time, | 
entertaining article on Swords, by John | 


mors, Inflammation, Rough Sealy Eruptions of any 
kind, Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ub 
cers, Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body, should know that there is hope for them Ins 
sure, perfect and elegant remedy, known as ‘Dr. C- 
W. Benson's Skin Cure.** It makes the skin whit 
soft and smooth, removes tan and freckles, and is the 
best toilet dressing in the world, It Is elegantly pat 
up, two bottles in one package, consisting of both i 
ternal andexternal treatment. Our readers shoulé be 
sure to get this and not some old remedy 


cents. the usual departinents, and a capital on the success of Dr. Benson's and now 
MAGAZINES. selection of short poems, clever stories, wise, with such a paper, and such a 5, as the ‘*The Great Skin Care.'’ There is only o86~ 
Sine. Diic deanbor of the ‘Kilectic Mace- jingles, and pictures. The Letter-box con- ; , it bears the Doctor's picture and is for sale DY a 
Roy had ry ol . be. , tains a report of the Children’s Gartield | . P druggists. $1 per package. , 
zine Ie al hand, and, a ORIN a OW VO pong: Century Co., New York. Leo, Ind., June 14, ’82. 


ume,it offers a favorable ine for commenc- 
jug new subseriptions. 
excellent one. ‘The table of contents is as 
follows: A Word About America, by Mat- 
thew Arnold; Charies Lamb and his 
Friends, by Jobn Dennis; Across the Yel- 
low Sea, The Sun as a Perpetual Machine, 
by RK. A. Proctor; Wagner's “Nibelung” 
and the Siegtried Tale, by Karl Blind; 
Adrift, by May Probyn; ‘The Lady, Maud, a 
sea tale, by the author of The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor, etce.; James and John Stuart 
Mill: Traditional and Personal Memorials, 
by J. 8. Stuart-Glennie; The Last King of 
Tahiti, by C. F. Gordon-Cumming ; Oiling 


The number is an | 


—_—_— 


THOSE of our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had 
do so before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
conteinplation to establish agencies for its 





sale all over the United States, our readers | 


whodesire to aid in the introduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 





better | 


Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
| mium I ever saw. 





M. L. N&ETTELHOIST. 


| : > 
Little York, Ill., June 13, 82. 

Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 

ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 

beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 

to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 

somest and mos? valuable premium they ever saw. 
J. T. CROGIN. 








Shabbona, Ill., June 14, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 








A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 
by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing he 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson's ue? 
and Chamomile Pills. Het 
They really do cure Sick Headache, Nervoe® 





ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessnes® 

| gestion, Paralysisand Melancholy. by 

| Price, 50 cents per box, two for §l, x for @. 

mail, postage free.—Dr. C. W. Benson, - 

Md. Sold by all druggists. yesnl 
C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, # 








: the Waves: a Safeguard in Tempest, by C. | tions of modern science, would do well to think it very beautiful. T will with pleasure aid you | Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies 
. ee F. Gordon-Cumming; What is There Left avail themselves of theoffer. Persons must | 1m raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
. for Me to Say? by Ethe! de Fonblany ue ; not send for more than one cake, and when get & great many subscribers f r you. 
“gr Three Great Dictionaries, The Story of a sending for a cake ¢, Duanon. M 
.< Block of Conk, by A. oe eee eS a at must not send for Lexington, Ky., J 12, 82 disenee, by 
rs, Margate, by Margaret Lonsdale ; Thackeray | any of their friends, ’ waiigton, AY., June 12, 82. above 
faer as a Noveliat, Elk-Hunting in Norway, by | the rule being that Editor Post—* ‘Presenting the Bride’* was delivered use thousphae of cosen of tang wards ind and vont 
bh Clement Bunbury; Poor White Trash, Ti- the one who wants to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We standing have been cured. Ind Tw 
® , tles of Books, Good-Morrow and Farewell, | the Soapsends for it. | cea. Sam given it a conspicuous place foith in eral that Pri BLE e 
- Literary Notices, Foreign Literary Notes, | | ¥ for the mapeaiones one friends, | this di ‘Gans Soret, Give Express af © 
-P.Laxcaster, | dress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, isi Pearl oe 
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Humorous: 


ae 


“The world moves because it can not pay 


pay rent. 
-Bachuapaiba. **—Quick, complete cure, all an 
poying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 
Always ready to take a hand in conver- 
gation—Deaf and dumb people. 
“RBoagh on Rats.**—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roac hes, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 
Never cry over spilt milk. The milkman 
bas already wasted enough water on it. 
skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"* restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


Which is heavier, a half or a full moon? 
The half, because the full moon Is as light agala. 


When beart and brain languish and the 
majesty of perfect human nature is conquered by a 
fickle temper and tendency to sorrow, the nerves are 
faulty. Give sympathy to the sufferer and teach him 
the virtues of Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile 
Pills. 

Young man, look not upon the ice cream 
when it is red, or even chocolate color, for at last it 
piteth like an adder an‘ stingeth a hole in your pock- 
etbook. 





- ———— 
A Great Business. 


The business of Beatty's Organ Factory at Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, is assuming coloss:1 proportions, 
Me is making now about 20 27-Stop, Beethoven Or- 
gans, each month, and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. A marvelo' 6 tribute tothe nntiring energy 
of this enterprising man; the foremust citizen of New 


ersey. 
J y To 


Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Foll valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 823 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention ‘file Post, 

tT 
Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfiluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

i 

Sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found tn these colammns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 


+ORGAN si 
Stops,l0 SetsReedaSi09. 75 
















¢ 


“The Famous Beethoven with o beautiful 

Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 

or the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

one pet MO your's, trial, with Organ Bench, 
6, 


** 3103.75 * 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 

tered Letter. Money refunded with interest if 
Dot as represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50, 8 to 11 stops. 
DAWIEL Po neATY itty, ¥ Address or call upon 


Wasingty New Jersey. 


Where all other remedies fail 
even to benefit. Because you 
Ihave been victimized by nu- 
a quacks do not despair 


of now receiving a ragid and 
ficrmaneat cure, R. DASCELLE, the greet =a- 
lalist on t is Gistressing d isease, is acknowl- 
to be the only physician in the world whose 
ieee t effects ve and radical cures. After 
repeated solicitations from the medical fraternity of 
America, the yr has consented to give the Epllep- 
tic sufferers of the country the benefit of his celebrat- 
ed remedy. It costs you nothing to try it,and tt will 
furely cure you, ass sample will be sent free, pre- 
4, toany sufferer who sends his name and ad 
Slocum & Co., Sule Agents, 4 Cedar St., _ New York. 


DYKES BEARD ELIXIR , 

‘erces baseriemt Mustache, Who 

a 

moe . Derk Pigs den 

the work. wd ceewgpne he pe 
Guage or diver. A 


Phonography, or , Phonetic Shorthand. 
” Catalog Ogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet 
and illustrations, tor beginners, sent ou application. 
Adress Brew PITMAN, incinnatl, Ohio. 














T ANDRETH'S Cy A i] 
4 ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS 
Zi and 28. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 


BEATTY’ $ Organs 7 0 Pienen $297 .5 
rr nning : day &1 Catalogue 
ve Fes Da wint F BEATTY Washi > on, N 
> bolce gice Chromos,. with name, in ; famey c case 10c. Set 
ples 6c amu & Oo., Fairhaven, Conn. 








Dav Go00s 


BY MATII:! 
OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF 4 MILLION IN 


~ ee Se at oe ri- 
gee. Brose Goods, Silks, Shewle, Hes. 
ery, Upholste Goods, Lsdter . 
Weepe, Uaderweer, Tiss, Locos, Gents’ Foreies: 
in Conde, lafents’, and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 
Y ence solicited. 


Soeaphsn ons iarwation tree. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


a 
. COOPER @& CON 4A RD. 
® MWinth and Market 
Please say where you saw ee 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 





Send for this Seer 4 fe he untervigecé, ¢ aph 
cifsene Hn hundreds of leading 
ec —— who teatily to /_< skill, Send stamp to pay 


pone. K LIVINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Ohie. 


y 00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Orer haw piyie ot type Ce Cetalogue and 
H. HOOVER, Phils., Pa. 
Le OY MENT 2,055 


by ea 
ME CHROMO CARDS, New & J Arttetic. 
on,im case 100, Acknowledged best sold. 
Album of Samples 36e. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven — 


1a PAYS to sell gues Hand Printing Rubber Stampe. 
laren free. G, A. Harper & Co., Cleveland, 0, 


h STARTLING SENSATION | 


Nature’s Last Secret ! 
























Another Revolution! 


Of interest to every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


In all ages diamonds have been esteemed the most . 

among precious stones. Modern invention, however, has ju<t 

an jon so marvelously perfect that expert judges 

Sei ce deuses tho defereean Why pay « fabulous price for a dia- 

—y when a perfect substitute can be had for nothing? The 

‘w diamonds are worn universally in Europe, and their reputa- 
tien is being rapidly established here. 

The imitations are called Diamante Brillianta, they are 

aaneat ym and all set in SOLID GOLD. They are mounted. set, 

look like genuine diamonds. The best judges fail w detect 

the imitation from the real; they are er chemleally—ar- 

worn in the best society and are really the mi perfess substitute 

over ~~ a as they possess all the ty, brilliancy and 





Sones Venve psnaiter te 600 Goche OSs monds of the first 
@ are sending out hundreds of them daily, and could 
hie 390 oteme with the candid expressions of surprise and delicht 

. from Maine to California. The illustrations below 
give an acourate outline of the style of setting the 


WONDERFUL NEW DIAMONDS 








WARRANTED SOLID GOLD SETTING GS 


We use but two siees of Diamante Briliiante—the earrings 
and ring, each l-karat stove, the stud 2-karate, They ere vt 
Gollar-store goods, but are sold in Phiiadelphia for 9 w $15 each. 

We don't sell Diamante Hrillianta, but use them as» Pre- 
mium for the Post. We are ambitious to secure the largest subserip 
tion list im the country ; and we propose to work for it. spend money 
for it, and use every honorable means to attain our object. With 
such expensive premiums we lose meney on the first years sub 
scription ; and if we fail to do all we promise and gi\e « premium, 
which does pot mect or exceed the expectations of our readers 
our work is thrown away, and mext year we can't expect Bnd 
you & member of the Post famity. 

We have studied the premium prosiem thorongh!s, and we offer 
our Diamante Brilliant Premiums, coniideni!y believing 
that subscribers who receive them wil! not only h: ip ux get others, 
but continue our patrons for many years. he new diamonde 
cost more money and are worth more than any premium ever 
offered before, tor every subscriber is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


We mean business and can't afford to mislead or mi «represent 
No more suitable present could be selected for snybody 

Our Offer.—On receijt of three dollurse +e agree to wend 
> Saturday asurday Bvening Pesto oue year—O2 times, oad any one of 





We warrant them to be solid gold (neither 
rolled goid nor piated), and guarantee their prompt and sale i 
livery. A club of two subecrivers to The Post, one year 
Sona he LA @4, entities the sender to eitier the King. 
rrings, Free. A club of three, one year, and 
tae 4... the sender to any twe of the three premiums, free. 
b of four, one year, 20d GH, entities the sender to the 
Ring, Stud, and Kerrings, free; or, for G4, we will extend your 
subscription two yearn, and send either Ring, Stud or Frreines 
asa premium, free. For @G, will extend subscription three 
ears, 204 forward any two of the articles asayremiom. Fir 
i will extend subscription four yeura, end send al! ther 
premiums, Club subscribers receive any one premium & 
sending $3 instead of $2. All premiume sent hy registered me! 
Postage on paper and premiums prepsid ine ers case Note —I/f 
the promiume are not as represented in every particuler return 
— = ence, and we w!'' return sour men y promptly. The 
ums may be sent to one address and the | ! moe © another 
TIME TRIER ALL. THING 8.%— lie Post is not an 
experiment ; it is the oldest literary and fn iy par erin America, 
now in ite sixtieth year. and this offer should not be o efounded 
with the tempting promises of irresponsii ie j sities, It ise large 
sixteen-page weekly, elegantly printed, folded cut, and Mernd 
Its fiction is of the highest order—the very ‘et thovent of the 
best writers of Europe aod America. Itcoversthe eh eta f 
a Giret-ciess family paper: hes Fashion Neeciewe kk, 


Chat, Answers to Inquirers, Scientific News. sed ether dey art 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ete. Rech volume comitins '#: "t 
gix Serials, from the pens of the heet Hiring Suthers, sha Gr werte 
of five bendred short stories. and furnishes an smount of sretiy 
first-class reading matter, slike lotere g Ww every mee 
the home-circle. which can be oftair of nowhere oles ot U8 « tear 
The Post is the cheapest pepe m existence hes ' A 
en iesue. end as to our relies ty refer any beak, exp ce 
or reputetie firm in Philedeip his 
Ul fertag state which Wf the preraieme ie Aesired Sse of 
ager m be ottained < ing @ he proper size w 


Remitisawces shesid be made wt efce 


Address 


paper or cart- beard. 
money order, registered iouer, or honk draft 


The Satarday Evening Pest. 1% Sansom %., Philo, Pe 











Thirteenth 
Street Depot to our door. 


Silks, etc. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 








WHEN YOU-DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
if you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 

Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any. horse ear on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious rcading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


if you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of rcturn and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


If you come 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 

















The Public is omuesed vandin to notice 
the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 


Monthl arcane 
th ny tem, Rye ee-Ay 





Louisiana State late Company. 


Incorporated in 1864 for 25 years the Legislature 
for ~ we ational avd Charitable pur v0ses-—withacapl- 
tal of $1, Gu, 000-—to which a reserve Red of $), 000 Nas 
since n added 

mt . an qvereemins popular vote its franchise was 

ea part of the -?0% State Constitution adopted 
December a, A. L 
The only corer ) over, pated on and endorsed by the 


people of ong & 
t newer Serato ies ~ oatponea, 
Its Grand #% © Drawings take 


A SPLEND D OPPORTUNITY TO WI 
RTUNE. SEVENTH GRAND DRAW Ince 

CLASS @, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, JUL¥ 
Bi. 1962, —146th Monthly Drawing. 

Look at the following Scheme, under the ex- 
clusive supervision and management of 
General G. T. BEAUKEGARD, of La., and 
General JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 
who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 
ordinary andi comé-qumaph, of and attest the cor- 
rectness ol the published Officlal Lists, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $s Fach. Frac- 
tions, in Fifths in proportion. 


LI8T OF PRKIZLA, 


1 CAPITAL PRIZE es renee .. 975,000 

: , p leabeyseles cbbaonscevecul a 

a 10, 00O 

2 PRIZES OF gon’ 12,00 

de Bcccéeidodeensedas rv 

3 do 1,009 10, 000 

» deo he -». 10,000 

Ko do 30... 2), 00 

a do 109 - , . Moo 

KOO do 7 sees oo 2,000 

do ay .. 2,000 
APPROXIMATION VPRIZES. 

s Approximation Prizes of Q7#...... 6,70 

do do feu) - 4,40 

4 do do ee 2,20 

1007 Prizes, amounting to.............60506- 75,40 


& office of the Compauy in New Orleans 


address, Send orders by Express, Kegistered Letter 
or Money Order, address only to 
M.A. DAUPHIN, 
Rew Orleans, La., 
or M.A. DAUPHIN 


607% eventh st v leaner 
N.B.—Orderes addreseed to New Orleans will baebees 
prompt attention. 

















{Fr WwW PACK FoR 1882. 

cE. IL. Chreme Ca [Extra fine 
Stock | Artistic decigns of Bwiee eral, ea 
View, Wreath, Landscape, Gold 2-4 
filver Pane!, Bird Mette, Butterfy, 
4 Moonlicht, Summer and Winter Scone, 
oil ia beactiful | ote y) evlors,w ith your pame is fancy type, 
I1C’e@ Ss eS whol, stip Btyles for 1883 B&e. 40 per coat 
Li btoAg ts ven for clube, Particulars with ev- 


wider, @ CATON PRINTING OG, Nerthferd ( ena. 


& HORPRINE 
A Treatise on their 
Lm heey SENT FR Ly: 


WMan PA ). Box 136,Chicago 























aap rhe ption, for rates to clubs should be made only | 
tot 


For further information write clearly, giving full | - 


_ AGENTS WANTED __ 
Penn Mutual 


LIFE ogee co. 
Fea 1 Chestnut &t., , 


MSL ADELEaEA. 
o RPL. Peus, A v1, 
PUREL ©, 


Diccdonde an overly. 
eles = non- forrgne ng 
their value, 













| Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President. 





A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on 
ceipt of 50 centa, Do not fail to order. Aiso 64x12 
Oleograph 12 for Diets, National Chrome Co., 

( Vhestnu St. -» Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can secure 
y Aponte se with good salary eel rang 
rie wad 


et 
Free. Tian Gels 4 are, Spies 

gts Wanted S.M Spencer, 
ae Sie Rapidly. a ash'n Bt. 
a. rtic’ I refree Boston, Mass. 
Can now aty o x fortune ;out- 
fit worth pio tre ree, KILEs o y 

4C0., 10 Bare oe ha Seo &., 


—— > 


R. BeLLARS, 

| 6E 

Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 

IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PrEES. 


Instructions 





to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


Measure their own heads with accuracy ; 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOLPERS AND SCALPS, 
No.l, The round of the | : INC ME*®, 

head. | No. |. From for ebead back 


No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 
over the head to neck No. 2 Over forehead ae 
No, 3 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top, No, 4. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead. 

He has alwaveready for «le a eplendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls ete., benutlfully manufac- 
tured, any establiehment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the work’ will re- 
ceive attention 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair. 


and as cheap as 


_ KNow THE Ft TURE! 





tinea. yer ay ot cee 


DR CUPED with THE DOCH! EF CHLORIDE 
Pei DBD. LESLIE EF PYLFY. M.D. Ser mn ©. By 
RR, Dwieuwt, itt 8,00,00 cures. Licks Free 

~~ 

ane BAg re Compl ent Carda, with name. in eles 
gan . Ht. M (OK Si Cor nj 
A{)y ARIS. A a & ase ain @ 
& J & , » t.} 
4 
| 4.0 kent 4, Se 
‘aa & Nassau, N.¥ a 
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EVENING POST. 














Ladies’ Department. 





FASHION CHAT. 





NASHION at the present moment is most 





THE SATURDAY 











A costume intended for evening wear bad 
the entire skirt of plain black satin covered 
with loopsof small beads placed close to- 
gether; the narrow plaited train was of sat- 
in; the pointed bodice cut in three points 
in front, and the outer half of the sleeve of 





complaisant, styles and colors are a% | jetted lace. 


numerous in wilettes as in flowers, and the | 


Another costume of satin and rich bro- 


question what bat or toilette should be worn | cade had the side revers of embroidered jet 


is quite superfluous, and can be answered 
ing very agreeable manner, “Anything 


that suits you." 


The simplest and the most extravagant 
chapeaux are worn, as any shape is la inode 
if it suits the wearer, aud shows up to ad- 
Vantage the shape of the lace and complex. | arranged with the revers of chine silk of 


jon. 


For the sane reason the styles of dresses cascade of soft white lace, intermixed with 
have never been so varied as now; side by | loops of narrow satin of all the shades, and 
side we see costumes with large or sinall | steel beads of two shades. 


paniers, pufled, draped, gauged, or with the 


like waist; or again, withthe Louis XIV. 
coat-oorsage, the Duchesse de Burgoyne, 


Scudery, Florian, or with the Jean-J acg ues 


redingote, the Polignac, or Directoire. 
Polonaises fitting the figure tightly are 
also worn, fastened with brandenburgs 


and with asmal) upright collar edged with | vet, over which opened the embroidery ip 
a batiate ruche or pleating, fastened with a | deep points from throat downwards. At the 
brooch representing a horse-shoe in gold, | back a bowof black velvet looped up the 


studded with rubies, sapphires, diamonds, 
or pearls. 

There is the sane laxity with regard to 
materials, the fabrics inost opposite in tex- 
ture, colors, and design are combined in one 
toilette, while onthe other hand elegant, 
stylish costumes are made of one plain ma- 
terial only; velvet and satin, cashmere and 
moire, surah merveilleux with Indian foul- 
ards, broche or glace, with spots in relief, 
are combined, figured or plain. 

A lady of tute can combine two skirts of 
very different dresses intoanother skirt or 
costuine eked out with some suitable ma- 
terial, and can thus inake a dressy toilette 
with articles that another lady, with little 
taste and no invention, would have laid 
aside as useless, even if her income did not 
allow great personal expenditure. Of course 
perfect taste is requisite, for naturally there 
are colors and inaterials which would look 
ridiculous and ungraceful if combined to- 
gether. 

Plain skirts certainly carry off the palin 
ju point of numbers, made of tha richest 
muterials—French moire, broche, figured or 
Pekin satin, velvet with stripes of a hun- 
dred colors, and Lyons damask flowered 
with splendid bouquets of pinks in all 
shades, king's or tea-roses, or with queen's 
roses and white lilac, large yellow roses, 
violet pansies, wall flowers of three velvet 
shades, gold, purple, and brown, or flower- 
ed mixed garden or tield flowers on ecru, 
lavender, Japis-blue, havana, amethyst, 
inyrtle-green, carmelile,and black back- 
grounds. 

With these skirts a coat corsage of velvet 
gauze is worn matching the brocade or 
Lyons damask, trimined with revers of sat- 
in of the same shade on the sleeves and 


neck, @ large full ruche of the same satin | transparent lace embroidery. 


trimming the edge of the skirt. 
Behind there are three Dubarry pufts of 
satin, very inflated, and raised to join a 


tournure, because now tournures complete and for thinner materials, lrish point or 


the paniers. To carry this dress well an 
under tournure is indispensable. 

Plain and fancy woolens are a8 numerous 
as the silken fabrics, the large Sccich plaids 
being specially scen. 

These Jast are only worn by the rich, who 
afford to buy a dress which will only reign 
a few weeks, as they rose into favor with the 
spring, and will vanish as tho summer ad- 
vances. 

Indian cashmere and Hindoo vigogne, in 
all colors, are onthe whole the favorite fa- 
brics, fashion and their own beauty having 
contributed to this end, and they can be 


| 








| 





bought of unusual quality and cheapness. | 


These fabrics,in myrtle-green,ol.ve-green, 
noss-green, red violet, scabious-vel vet, pea- 


cock-blue, mercury-blue, lapis-blue, moso- | 


tis-blue, navy-blue, pale-blue, seal-brown, 
ficelle, carmelite, golden-pbeasant, ete., 
make lovely visiting to{lettes, mixed with 
duchesse satin, surab merveilleux, or 
French moire. 

The new materials for spring and summer 
are unusually beautiful this season, Inthe 
large broche patternsthe ground is satin 
and the flowers moire, or vice versa. These 
are principally used for trains of dresses, 
and can be had in white, black, exquisite 





shades of lilac, in dark as well as in silver | 


grey- 
There is also broche velvet on grenadine, 


for mantles and draperies of skirts, either in | 


alternate stripes of grenadine and brochbe, 
or flowered all over 
Broche grenadine lace in the piece, and 


broche Sicilienne, are also used for mantles | 


pa which both jet and lace play a most 
prominent part. 


i 
| 
i 


Anne of Austria corsage,with along wasp- | numerous loops of wider ribbon falling on 


| to the train, and round the edge of the skirt 


or figure of the wearer. 


on lace, the train of brocade, paniers of sat- 
in, and the pointed bodice edged with lace. 
The sleeves had puffs at the top drawn 
through stiff bands of jet beads, and the 
| large collar wan of jetted lace. 

| A new shade ot slate-grey gross-grain was 





pale grey on an almost white ground, with 


The pointed bodice at the back lay on 


was a plaited ruche, ornamented at inter- 
vals with jet. 

A morning costume of cream embroidery 
was arranged with a short walking train of 
black moire, and the front with black vel- 


embroidery over the train. 

For simpler dresses there are brocade and 
chine satines, flowered prints, and Japanese 
sateens. The grounds are black, grey, or 
white, with shaded flowers on them, Cos- 
tumes of dark grey cambric over a double- 
plaited skirt of a paler shade, trimmed with 
lace and, Jarge fancy steel or oxydised but- 
tons are also made. 

The smal! pointed bodices will continue 
longin favor we venture to predict, for the 
gathered upper skirt tories a sort of second 
basque that much enhances the grace of a 
figure, and has a tendency also to lessen its 
size. 

Besides the large habit decollete, there is 
nothing so much worn for a dinner or even- 
ing dress as the bodice with sharp points, 
varying in size according either to the fancy 


Neutral colors are much worn, the style 
generally adopted for these being that of 
points for the front of the corsage, and 
square coat-sbaped ends at the back which 
are soinetimes attached to the skirt, and 
forin a series of puffs falling as it were froin 
under the basque. 

In the way of sleeves, a revival will be 
again attempted for silks, surah, and gauze, 
of the puffed demi-gigo shape, with either 
a Single or double frill at the edge, coming 
from under which is the lace or other pleat- 
ing. 

The short and tight-fitting slaeve, over 
which the mousquetaire glove is worn, has 
now a trimming made for it which can be 
removed at pleasure, thus taking off its 
former plainness when worn indoors. 

All the sleeves for dresses intended ex- 
clusively for house wear have still either 
the deep trimming of brochs velvet, or the 


Plastron vests are also being inade in lace 
all ofone piece, the transparency sometimes 
being lined with a color for woolen dresses; 


guipure, application, or oll French lace, 
and even English embroidery are used. 
There may alinost be said to be a rage of the 
present tine for English embroidery, espe- 
cially for children’s wear, very pretty col- 
lars and chemisettes being made in one of 
it. 

A very becoming costume for a young 
lady Ieaw made of dust-colored French 


pattern youn lady of half century ago 
ba nade, ag a recent popular novel, to 
tell her youthful relatives of the present 

eration that the golden rule was to part 
the hair down the middle, back and front, 
and apply the brush twenty-five tines on 
each side on six mornings of the week, and 
fifty times on Sundays! And it was not a 
bad regulation, though it might fall short of 
the prescribed half hour. 

It is interesting to observe that no ina- 
chinery has been invented which can su- 
| persede the action of the human hand in 
| the work of setting yet and one firm 

here employs a large staff of girls and wo- 
inen in this particular departinent. Few 
ateliers are so rooiny, airy, and cornfortable 
as those in which they work, and it is really 
skilled labor, requi ng considerable prac- 
tice, as well as care and pains. 

But brushing is not the svly thing to be 
considered with regard to t r, an 
more than rubbing with a dry towel is all 
sufficient for the cleansing of any part of the 
body. . 

The skin of the head needs moistening 
and washing, preparations for the purpose, 
among which the well known bay rutn,ex- 
tract of Violettes des Bois, quinine and can- 
tharides, are the most remarkable. The 
best way of using therm is from the sprink- 
ler es, in which they may be bought,as 
well as in ordinary ones. 

The violet extract has a reputation for the 
cure of headaches that has been handed 
down from antiquity, as Pliny quotes the 
fact that wreaths or garlans of violets placed 
on the brow was considered, in his day, a 
specitic for that uncomfortable and dispirit- 
ing coinplaint. 

Extract of rosemary is an old and popu- 
lar hair wash, and so is honey-water, while 
a preparation made from magnolia blossoms 
is supposed to produce great luxuriance of 

rowth. Although grey bairis extremely 
Cocming to persons in advancing years, 
there are sometiines cases in which quite 
young people tind theinselves the owners of 
white locks at twenty years of age,and there 
are instances in which both men and wo- 
men find it advantageous to their business 
or profession to preserve youthful appear- 
ance 4s long as possible. 

To all who are sosituated, and desire to 
restore their too early a hair to its 
original coior, the Agua Ainarella, by stren- 
uous efforts, has been brought to the high- 
est degree of perfection. 

It is quite free from the dangerous and 
disagreeable properties found in bair dyes, 
and its effect are most striking, as it not 
only restores the pristine shade, but pre- 
vents hair that is not yet grey from beoom- 
ing so, and checks baldness. It is, more- 
over, very easily applied and is deservedly 
esteemed and appreciated in all parts of the 
world. ‘ 

We have received so many pleasant and 
apprecative letters written after roading 
these articles on “‘Beauty’’ we can only reply 
by saying that we hope to continue the sub- 
ject froin time to time. 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Mary S.—Lovely hand-screens can be 
embroidered on Java canvas with bouquets 
of flowers worked in colored silks, sur- 
rounded with a wreath or fancy design and 
immounted on light bamboo cane frames in 
an octagon Shape lined with satinette bord- 
ered with netted silk fringe, and the handle 
ornamented with a silk tassel to match. 

Preciosa.— You have not sufficient pieces 
of silk totnakethe whole of a patchwork 
couterpane, but they can nevertheless be 
utilized for this purpose. Make the founda- 
tion of the counterpane of linen, or any 
plain inaterial that is not too heavy. On one 
side of this nake a trellis-work of bands of 
‘Turkey twill or sateen from three to four 
inches wide, leaving a space the same width 
between the bands, which will give you a 
series of diamond-shaped spaces all over the 
counterpane to be filled in with patchwork 
diamonds, each formed of four sinaller col- 
ors carefully for these, contrasting and 
blending the pieces to the best advantage. 
The bands can be stitched on by machine, 
and, if you like it, covered with lace; for 
the edge have a band of plain material and 
lace,this band can be straight or cut in deep 
scallops witha patchwork diamond in the 
centre of each scallop. Do not make your 








~ashinere. The plain skirt had the now 
fashionable thick ruche at the edge, made 
of the same stuff, and lined with marine | 
blue. The long redingote of the same was 

buttoned about half way down the Skirt,and | 


was laced with cord and frogs down the | 


opening at the back. 


The edge of this redingote and the fronts | 


were embroidered with wool. This stylish 
little costuine, with its garland of woo! flow- 
ers, forins a contrast to the evening dresses 
so profusely ornamented with floral trim- 
mings, but both are what are termed 
*“characteristio,’’ 


Fireside Chat. 
BEAUTY—HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 
Ts: long hair is a glory toa woiman is 





an apostolic assertion the truth of which 
every daughter of Eve willingly al- 


lows ; and so long as she does not give Way | 


to inordinate vanity, she is perfectly justi. 
fied in inaking ber tresses as ornamenial as 
she possibly can. 

The first step in this direction is to pro- 
duce the gloss and softness so distinctive of 
hair that is properly attended to and cared 
for, and it can only be given by thorough 
and frequent brushing. . 

Thick, strong, vigorous hair is usually 
coarse, and requires astiff brush with long 
bristles, which should be diligently used for 


patch work aoe ee a little unitorinity is 
not at all outof place even in this most ir- 
regular kind of work. 


Maudie.—The carriage rug should be 
made of some 1 Prec nA Seathuesroat 
material, such as serge or cloth; some of 
the thicked ribbed or diagonal serges an- 
swer well. Round the edge you could 
work a border in ordinary crewel work, or 
In cross-stitch Over canvas, drawin away 
the threads of the canvas atterwards. Use 


wool only for this work, either single Ber- 


| lin wool or double crewel You 
little books or cards with suitable Taek 
, and can ey them quite enough for 
aed purpose by working over coarse can- 
as. 

Susie.—Children’s white dresses can be 
very prettily ornamnented with bands of 
cross-stitch embroidery worked on a kind 
of canvas braid, aboutan inch and a half 
wide, nade especially for the purpose. The 
back and front are trimmed with bands of 
this work, which is also used for edging the 
Sq Uare-cut neck and sleeves, and for Seed 
ering the flounce. Any small pattern can 


| be worked in gayor subdued colors with | 


washing silk, and the sash, if there is one 
should be of surah, matching the most 
prominent color in the embroidery. 
-——. oe 
THE Belgian Government is about to 
adopt pulverized meat for an army ration 
One pound of the article is said to ‘be equal 


i 
| at least half an bour night aud morning. | whee sateen power tosix pounds of fresh 





orrespondence 


5. T., (Roane, Tenn,)—The Fagg 
on the first finger of the lef hand. “sen 
O. B. C., (Pueblo, Col.)—Just sept, 
others published | 
cena. nthe same style, “35 
H. 8. B., (Carroll, 1).)— wen. 
Women's Silk Culture A I) Write to th, 
sinet had 





Juniper streets, this city. 


CoMPLEXION, (New York.)— , 
gists keep it in eteek, but whether Pn peo. 
it without a doctor's order we cannot Pa 


R. B. N., Washington, D. Cc.) wh’ 
visiting pee. 90 turned down it onan ae te 
left In person by the one whose name it bears, we 


Dr. A. B., (Newbern, N.C. —There 
such a thing to be had. If ma ae ie Pree ay 
silver, read the mining history of Californts ans 
other places where the metals are found, _ 


KENNETT, (Augusta, Me.)—Bayard 
lor’s ‘*‘Travels Afoot,’’ were first written for 
Post, and afterwards republished in book a's 
He died in Germany, but is interred in this . 


0. 0. G., (Chula, Va)—N 
first banished to the Island of mg per 
he began the campaign which ended in ‘aterioo, 
He was then sent to St. Helcna, where he died, 


Sus, (Santa Rosa. )— We do not think the 
Catholic Church allows a divorce, as generally under. 
stood, under any circumstances. Where On0 Of the 


parties was not baptized, would hard! make 
ference. f — 


DouBTER, (New Jersey.)—We hayes ho 
opinions on the subject that we care to publish bere, 
We do not know the address of any, Perhaps the a4. 
vertising columns of the daily papers of this tty 
would give the desired information. 


STELLA, (Prentice,I11.)— We do notknoy 
the origin of the picture. There is an epleode of 
Una and the Lion tn Spencer's poem ‘The Pairie 
Queen,** but whether the picture alluded to tt o 
not we are not aware. 2 For the picture of Gartey 
address Hoover & Co., 626 Arch street, this city. 


DISTILLER, (Long Eddy,N. Y.)—Douh. 
less by writing to the Scientific American, New 
York, you could ascertain where to get treatiogs on 
the gubjects spoken of. For that matter, any 
ment publishing house, like Appleton's, of New 
York, or Lippincott’s, this city, should be able w 
procure them for you. 2, Your subscription expige 
August 12. 


ReEADER.—Malibran and Grisi,among the 
women’; Marioand Lablache among the men. It\ 
only within the last century or so that the pames of 
noted singers have become historical. 2. *TheLive 
of the Poets’* may be found in almost any good li- 
brary, or purchase at the leading bookstores 3 
We think the lines are %y Tennyson, but cannot recall 
the poem, 4. Weare in no need of anything of the 
kind just at present. ; 

C. L. M., (Fort Dodge, Iowa. )—We think 
that a certain amount of contrast, mentally aad phy- 
sically, is productive of the best results in marriage. 
This applies not to condition of health, but large and 
small, Ught and dark, stout and slim, etc. Where 
the minds run directly tn the same channel, there may 
be happiness, but it will probably be of a monotonoss 
kind, An occasional storm to vary the uninterrupted 
sunshine, sometimes proves more than agreeabie. 
We donot care to have it taken as an axiom, but 
would be as willing to take changes for marital blis 
with our opposite, as with our exact counterpart. 

C. D. N., (Emmettsburg, Va.)—The sub- 
stance commonly, but sly, called teinglas, 
is mica, It is a transparent capable of be- 
ing split into very fine plates, and is used mostly 
stove doors, lanterns, reflectors, etc., and in 
places aga substitute for window glase, and heace also 
called Muscovy glass. It is very generaily distributed 
throughout the world, but the largest sheets or pistes 
of it are found in Siberia, Sweden and Norway, where 
they have been obtained three feet in width, The 
principal svpply in this country is obtained in differ- 
ent parts of sew Hampshire and North Carolina, 
where some large pieces have been found. 


Rosso, (Alamance, N. C.)—‘‘A few even- 
ing since I attended a dancing party, where I mets 
young lady with whom I ain slightly acquainted. 
Having made some ungrammatica! remarks, whieb 
at the time I was entirely unaware of, she critietzed 
me quite severely in the presence of other young 
ladies, and made sport of the manner in which J com 
versed, I have not had the opportunity of gainlog 
education as others have who have been more forte 
nately situated. Please tell me if it was proper and 
ladylike for her to vehave as she did.’’ The “7 
lady's conduct was improper and inexcusable. = 
probable that she acted thoughtlessly, end not 
an intentiun to violate the decent usages of soclgty. 


W. E. 8., (Decatur, Ind.)—It is belisved 
by many that the hair continues to grow after death. 
and cases have been cited to prove the fact. 
wishing to enter into a controversy 00 the subject 
is sufficient to say that no authenticated as mrs 
come to the notice of medical men whe have “— 
subject a specialty. One authority, after 
cases, in which, on opening the eoffins ebere 
after the parties were buried, the hair was) sald 
grown to a marvellous length, say*— A , 
answer to these wild statements !s afforded “ 
physiological fact that all vital action in psy aot 
cessarily ceases with life, and therefore — 
mortem growth of the hair, atleast evan > 
lar mode of production, must be conside’ 
possibility.’’ 

M. P., (Hartford, Conn.)—Cold — 
and feet proceed from various causes. ee 
nn sino the effect of defective ne of 
blood, But this may be caused either wh. best It 
functional derangement of the action py 
from organic disease, none but an intelige? 
sician ought to prescribe for you. If from oe 
derangement, you must endeavor wat must Dee 
cause. If your digestion is not good, be ¢ 
tended to. The functions of nature poo weer, 
watched, and no derangeweut of the oael to re 
| kidneys, or any vital organ, be nie 
glected. Presuming that there is 9° og 1 re 
we may advise in general terms that the ten 
nutritious, and easily digested, and Lagoon wt 
moderate quanties. -Regular exereise Z 
moderate bathing, and friction with 8 _ip Sach poet 

Turkish bath towel are recommend the 
are essential to the health of all. Ye ce as 
relief of cold hands and feet, * ipo font 
| symptoms of other disturbances ee nage OP 
hands in cold water for just one mia a 
| out, dry, and rub them briskly with 








